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Meditation or Prayer ? 
THOMAS RONAYNE 


T the end of the last war a crisis arose in France, due to the 
lack of candidates for the religious congregations, especially 
of Sisters. It was found next to impossible to get sufficient can- 

didates, or to retain those who did enter. With the approval of 
Cardinal Suhard, a number of very experienced priests of the orders 
and congregations, with members of the secular clergy and of the 
medical profession, met together in a series of conferences, dis- 
cussed the causes of the shortage of candidates and suggested 
remedies. The substance of their findings was, that though the 
existing congregations were excellent in their rules and constitutions 
many of their customs and practices needed to be altered in view of 
the changed social conditions from which modern candidates came 
to the religious life. Modifications in the matter of the vows of 
poverty and obedience, and in the customs in some congregations, 
were suggested. From the viewpoint of this paper, it is of interest to 
learn that even in the prayers of some religious congregations, 
changes were recommended. 

The recent Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, approving 
of the simplification of the Divine Office, states that it is an answer 
to the petitions of not a few Ordinaries, who found that the demands 
of the apostolate today were making it difficult for priests to secure 
that “ tranquillity of mind” which befits the devout recitation of 
the Office. These are but two indications, in our own lifetime, of a 
process of development which has been going on throughout the 
history of the Church, not in the essentials of the spiritual life, but 
in its mode of expression. 

From the very earliest days of Christianity, apart from the public 
prayer authorised in the church services, we find evidence of the 
way in which the faithful in their private devotions made contact 
with God. Almost casually, as it were, St. Luke gives us a hint of 
the manner in which Our Lady prayed during the years when she 
was in closest contact with her Divine Child. Having described the 
scenes of the Infancy, from the Annunciation to the Finding in the 
Temple, Luke very simply adds: “‘ Mary kept all these words, 
pondering them in her heart.” Luke 2: 51 & 19. Centuries later 
spiritual writers, Bossuet in particular, spent a lot of ink describing 
what he called “‘ The Prayer of Simplicity’: but it would take a 
Bossuet to discern any difference between it and the prayer that 
continually occupied Our Lady’s mind and heart. 
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A few very brief remarks will give us an idea of what mental 
prayer was like in the early ages of the Church’s history. For the 
first few centuries, the reading of the Scriptures, with meditation on 
them, formed the mental prayer of the holy men and women of 
those days. Naturally, this led to a greater knowledge and love of 
God, and to what came to be called contemplation. When the great 
monastic orders began to attract multitudes of men, anxious to live 
a life for God and with God, meditation, prayer and contemplation 
were the essentials of their prayer life. St. Gregory the Great, about 
the year 600, constantly exhorted both his monks and the faithful, 
to strive to reach this high degree of prayer. But at this period the 
term “‘ mental prayer” as designating the three-fold exercise of 
meditation, prayer and contemplation was not thought of. It came 
into use only in the sixteenth century. At this time also, i.e. before 
the twelfth century, methods of prayer, as we know them, were not 
in existence. 

When the great schools of theology and philosophy came into 
existence about the twelfth century, the monks began to analyse the 
nature of the various activities they had been exercising in their 
periods of prayer, and then the first foreshadowings of anything like 
method began to appear. 

There is a small masterpiece coming down from this period, which 
is too interesting and too valuable to omit quoting. It is the work of 
-a monk of La Grande Chartreuse named Guigues II, ane was com- 
posed about the year 1150. It begins as follows: 


One May, during manuel work, while I was thinking: of the 
practices of the spiritual man, I suddenly understood -that they 
consisted of four degrees: reading, meditation, prayer and con- 
templation. It was the stairway of the cloistered which makes 
them rise from earth to heaven. Reading is the application of 
the mind to the Holy Scriptures. Meditation is the careful 
investigation of a hidden truth, with the help of reason. Prayer 
is the devout tending of the heart towards God, in order to 
banish evil and obtain good. Contemplation i is the raising of the 
soul unto God, inasmuch as it is ravished by the porting: of 
eternal joys. 


: The treatise was called Scala Claustralium-or the Stairway of the 
-Cloistered. In eight short chapters it explains the degrees which make 
-up mental prayer, and shows how closely they are-inter-connected. 
This little treatise gives.a very. clear picture ‘of the prayer of the 
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monastic orders, and without intending it, a hint of the first beginn- 
ings of mental prayer.? 

These were the ages of faith when Europe was Catholic, but with 
the coming of the Renaissance, when the poison of pagan naturalism 
began to undermine the faith and morals of many, a crisis arose in 
which each Christian had to look to his own defences if his spiritual 
life was to survive. It was then that God raised up great saints to 
lead the fight against the dangers of the time. St. John of the Cross 
and St. Teresa of Avila, by their writings on prayer and the spiritual 
life, and St. Ignatius, by his Exercises, gave the Catholics of Europe 
effective weapons by which they were able to see the dangers and 
make use of the remedies, namely, prayer and personal sanctification. 
Ignatius went out into the highways, teaching people to pray, and 
showing them how to rid themselves of the things that were drawing 
away so many from the service of God and Our Lord. 

There is an idea, common amongst those whose knowledge of 
mental prayer is got from manuals of spirituality, that Ignatius left 
a “method of prayer” of a very rigid and mechanical character. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. He shows us in the Exercises 
at least three different ways of making mental prayer, and he insists 
that, even at the very beginning of our meditation, if we find our- 
selves breaking into prayer we should stop there and not worry 
about anything further. Again, in the colloquies, ample scope is 
allowed for even the most intimate prayer. What the text books 
mean when they speak of the Ignatian Method, is the “* Ratio 
Meditandi” produced by the Jesuit General, Father Roothaan, 
early in the nineteenth century. St. Francis of Sales and Father 
Olier of Saint Sulpice gave their names to methods of meditation 
which became very popular in their day; but Abbé Saudreau and 
Father Tanquerey, both recognised authorities on the spiritual life, 
agree that, in essentials, all these methods are identical. This follows 
from the fact that prayer is the normal activity of the mind, super- 
naturalised, and normal souls instinctively act uniformly in their 
contacts with God in prayer. 

Students in seminaries and novices in religious houses are taught 
discursive prayer according to some approved method, and this is 
necessary, as mental prayer is something new in their lives. Those 
of us who entered Maynooth over forty years ago, can still recall 
our first acquaintance with it. We regarded it as something myster- 
ious, to be approached with reverence and on no account to be 


1 The quotation from The Stairway of the Cloistered and the few historical 
references are taken from Mental Prayer in Modern Life. Kennedy. New York. 
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lightly regarded if we hoped to become good priests. But with all this 
solemnity we used speak of it, sometimes, in a jocose manner. On 
meeting our companions after breakfast we might ask: ‘‘ How did 
the ‘ med.’ go this morning?” It was not that there was any lack 
of reverence, but just the ordinary Maynooth man’s attitude, not 
wishing to wear his religion on his sleeve. 

After Ordination we went out, literally, into the whole world; 
some to Irish dioceses, some to England or America, others to 
Australia—for China and Africa were yet tocome. But wherever we 
went, we never lost the conviction that whatever else of our spiritual 
exercises we might drop, that was not of grave obligation, the 
morning half-hour of meditation we must not. It was not that many 
of us had much success at it, for, as often as not, the time went in a 
continual fight against distractions, or in an equally hard struggle to 
keep awake; but it is consoling to learn, that sound spiritual authori- 
ties tell us that even that can be a heroic act of adoration. 

As the years go by, most priests begin to realise that it is not really 
necessary to continue tied to any formal method of mental prayer; 
and they often wonder whether all they were taught in their student 
days about the importance of it and the danger of neglecting it was 
quite as serious as they were led to believe. Then, if one decides to 
study the matter in a reliable author, or even more, if it happens to 
be one’s duty to study these matters, a few surprises are in store. 
The first is that the word meditation, as denoting the half-hour of 
mental prayer, is quite misleading. To meditate is to think or reflect 
on some subject; it is not to pray. At the very most, in a half-hour of 
mental prayer, meditating should not take up more than a few 
minutes. It certainly is an essential part, but it is not mental prayer. 
To use an illustration from the machine age in which we live: a 
carburetter is an essential part of a motor car, for without it the car 
will not start; but the carburetter is not the car. Neither is the 
meditation the mental prayer. 

Another point which, probably, repels rather than attracts priests, 
is terminology used. After the few moments of meditation, most 
books say we should make “‘ affections ” etc. Now the word is not, 
in any sense, a synonym for “‘ prayer’; and when we read on, we 
find that what the authors mean is, acts of faith, adoration, humility 
and so on. To a French ear the word sounds quite natural, but to us 
it conveys the impression of emotional piety, and this is one of the 
things from which one should pray God to deliver him. 

What should follow the period of meditation is, prayer. And 
under this heading every manner of addressing God, from adoration 
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down to the humblest petition for our daily needs may be included. 
Petition implies complete dependence on God. Of the spiritual books 
which have appeared in the last half century, one of the most helpful 
is Abbot Marmion’s Christ the Life of the Soul. In his chapter on 
Prayer, he makes it plain that meditation is not mental prayer, but 
a necessary part of it; and then he gives a long quotation from Abbé 
Saudreau, whose books on prayer are standard. Those of us who 
have often found meditation a tedious and discouraging task, should 
ponder over the following quotation, and keep it for future use: 


Let us note well that petition is the chief part of prayer, or 
rather prayer only begins with this. As long as the soul does not 
turn to God, to speak to Him, to praise Him, to bless and 
glorify Him, to make supplication and yield itself to His guid- 
ance, it may, it is true, be meditating, but it is not applying itself 
to mental prayer. We see people, sometimes, mistaken in this; 
and in an exercise of half an hour, pass all their time in reflecting, 
without saying anything to God . . Such meditations are almost 
fruitless; they very quickly bring fatigue, and very often also 
discouragement and the relinquishment of this holy exercise.? 


We have seen that in the twelfth century the prayer of the monks 
consisted of four activities, reading, meditation, prayer and con- 
templation. Eliminating contemplation, which is a special gift of 
God, three remain. As for reading, the only question is what a 
priest, for his mental prayer should read, and the answer is simple. 
He cannot do better than keep to the Gospels and the Epistles. 
Here he has the word of God, not distorted by passing through any 
human medium, however learned or holy. Next comes meditation. 
A few minutes reflection on what has been read, with application to 
oneself, is all that is necessary. Lastly we have what is really the 
mental prayer. It consists of acts of prayer, including acts of petition. 
First acts of faith, which is the key to the whole spiritual life, then 
adoration, humility, sorrow and thanksgiving. These should be 
followed by petition. St. Thomas says that all prayer is, essentially, 
petition. and as we have seen Abbé Saudreau says that mental 
prayer really begins with petition. 

On one occasion the Apostles asked Our Lord to teach them to 


2 Perhaps this quotation may give us the reason why we so often find the 
morning half-hour so discouraging—we may have been all the years meditating 
instead of praying. The remedy is to pray in addition to meditating and a return 
to the simple way of the monks of old will secure that we can do so. 
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pray, and He replied: ‘* Thus shall you pray: Our Father who art in 
Heaven ” and so on. Here we have literally a God-given prayer in 
which we can ask for every possible need of soul and body. St. 
Thomas says: “ The Lord’s Prayer is most perfect, because, as 
Augustine says, ‘ If we pray rightly and fittingly we can say nothing 
else but what is contained in this prayer of Our Lord ’.”’ Is it not a 
strange fact, that many who have written books on mental prayer, 
never mention the very prayer which God Himself gave us, as the 
most perfect way of presenting to Him all our petitions? St. Teresa 
of Avila did not make that mistake. In The Way of Perfection she 
shows clearly that the Lord’s Prayer can lead the soul to a very high 
degree of union with God. St. Alphonsus also says, that if we find 
ordinary meditation very difficult, we cannot do better than slowly 
and prayerfully to go over the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, dwelling 
on each petition, and asking God for all our needs. There remain 
only an act of thanksgiving to God and to Our Lady for the graces 
received during the mental prayer, and one resolution—just to 
determine to do God’s will for the day we are beginning. That in- 
cludes everything we need to make us “‘ ministros Christi et dispen- 
satores mysteriorum Dei.” There must be some minimum of a plan 
or programme, if we are to escape day dreaming or mind wandering 
in our mental prayer, and the prayer outlined gives us that minimum. 


THOMAS RONAYNE 
Senior Seminary, Enugu, Nigeria. 


Priest and Artist 


You, artists, can perform a great service for us, priests. It is our 
duty, a vocation, to inspireawe, to open the way to God, who cannot 
be expressed in words. You can be our words, the trumpet pro- 
claiming the truth. And as you assist us, so we shall help you; 
sometimes we do not understand at once, for art is following new 
ways, but we shall become more quick to understand. For your 
part you will acquire a better understanding of what the liturgy 
demands. Such an alliance will be to the advantage of us both. 


—ARCHBISHOP MONTINI, Milan (18-4-56). 


: 
| 
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Mary at Ephesus 
JEROME KIELY 


I 
She saw many and many a dawn spraying 
the barren over-mountain sky, 
and always watched the vapour-petalled sun 
grow out of the mountain, bloom in her eye; 
and then the Gardener did not come, and haze 
came out of the seapool unafraid, and lay 
like a turtle on the round rocks, round and grey. 
Sometimes her heart wilted in the longing heat 
of love, and when the butterflies went and came no more | 
with the angel message, then there were lonely days, 
for all that the long hills stretching to the shore 
were friendly watchdogs lying at her feet. 


II 
In the plain she saw two lakes, the eyes of a child 
that never grow older in tears, less blue, 
and when she looked at them the whole earth smiled 
with the face of her Son; and out beyond the marble gods 
of the dicing troops of Rome, there was the sea 
without a wave, a ripple, a garment without seam. 


Ill 
She looked down the valley 
down the valley to the sea; 
the end of the valley was a chalice 
a chalice half-filled with the sea. 
Sea of suffering, 
sea of waiting. 
She looked down the valley, 
down the valley to the sky; 
the end of the valley was a half-filled chalice 
and She brimmed it blue with the sky. 
Sky of eternity, 
sky of brightness. 
O when would the sky of Christ 
brim up her chaliced life 
chalice of suffering. 
chalice of waiting 
with the joy of His coming, 
the rush of His pouring 
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wine of eternity 

wine of brightness ? 

O when would His right hand take her, 
when would He lift her up? 


IV 
The trees on the hillside reach for heaven 
but their feet are stocked in the frame of earth. 
“*Free us, free us,” they say to the storm, 
“free us, wind, that gave us birth: 
we shall jump on our fifty legs to the sky.” 
And the wind uproots them, and they cannot walk, they die. . 


Older she grew like the trees on the hillside, 

weaker and weaker clean roots in the earth. 

Like the trees she waited the wind of her freeing 

the Breath of God that gave her birth: 

Only not hers, a lovely tree, death-felled, to lie; 

He would plant her again by running waters in the sky. 


Vv 

There is peace upon the mountain. 
(hush words, hush). 

The peace of death is on this mountain. 
(soft, words, soft). 

Peace of Mary’s death upon the mountain. 
(lull, words, lull). 

Only a hornet made a rent— 

grating hatred of the Mother of God— 

in the winding sheet of peace upon the mountain. 
(weep, words, weep). 


VI 
From the valley she went up to heaven, 
valley with the wings of a bird; 
She leapt to heaven from the valley’s wings 
and birds went up with her in the singing dawn 
into the quiet of uncreated things, 
and they fell to earth as dew in the morning, 
the tears of her parting, into the valley 
where I washed my eyes in Mary’s springs. 
. JEROME KIELY 


St. Finbarr’s College, Cork 


A Youth Conference 


JAMES KIELT 


spreading the Church in territories entrusted to it by the 

best possible means, will be interested in new organizations 
and techniques that are proving their worth at home. It is just this 
interest that explains an assignment given last Easter to another 
Dalgan priest and myself to attend the YCW conference in Lon- 
don. Fortunately our arrival in London coincided with the hush of 
an Easter Monday bank holiday and the even deeper hush of a 
London newspaper strike. 

Southwell House was home indeed for us, and the easy, friendly 
informal conversation of that evening was typical of the atmosphere 
in which the conference itself was carried out throughout. After the 
evening meal, at which Most Rev. Dr. Beck, then Bishop of Brent- 
wood, presided, we met two of the leading men in the YCW, Father 
Mitchinson and Pat Keegan. Though there was much to occupy his 
mind as National Chaplain, there was no evidence of preoccupation 
in the lovely, cheerful conversation of Father Mitchinson. Yet one 
sensed the energy and enthusiasm which he seemed to radiate and 
inspire. Pat. Keegan’s name was also familiar. He was now inter- 
national secretary, but it was obvious that he was-:much more than 
a mere desk-man. Nobody was a stranger to Pat and he saw to it 
that those present were not strangers to one another. Thanks in 
great part to Pat and Father Mitchinson the assembly soon became 
a family party. 

In his sermon Dr. Beck outlined what one might call the theology 
of the YCW. Taking as his text, “‘ Going, therefore, teach all 
nations,” he showed that in fulfilling this mission the Church 
gives to the world two things, a new testament and a new life. This 
new life it is the priest’s responsibility to communicate ; he must 
teach and enlighten. But not the priest alone. The laity, through 
Baptism, are members of the Mystical Body and share in the priest- 
hood of Christ. Accordingly they too have a part to play in the life 
of the Mystical Body and in the extension of this life to others. 
Their lives, no less than the lives of priests, should be apostolic. 
If the laity is not conscious of this dignity and responsibility that 
is theirs, it is the priest that must make them realise it. It is for 
him to educate the laity, “‘ the extremities of the Mystical Body,” 
to a sense of their dignity and their apostolic: obligations. The 


A MISSIONARY society, carrying the serious obligations of. 
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YCW, Dr. Beck concluded, can make a wonderful contribution 
to this end. It is a lay apostolate that brings the implications of his 
faith home to the layman more and more and transforms him into 
an apostle. 

Next morning, Tuesday morning, we plunged into the con- 
ferences. There were three to four conferences daily, each made 
up of an address or report followed by a discussion. 


Monsignor Cardijn 


TUESDAY, 10.30 a.m: The opening conference, given by Mon- 
signor Cardijn, founder of the movement, was eagerly awaited. 
On entering the hall he received an enthusiastic ovation and was 
introduced by Father Mitchinson. For all his seventy-three years 
he is a very keen and active man. He addressed us in forceful 
English with an accent which I found attractive and he used 
gestures freely. His zeal and conviction spoke through his language. 
In his address Monsignor Cardijn covered the whole scope of 
YCW work and thereby gave unity to the detailed discussions and 
teports we were to hear later. He spoke of the problem of the 
workingmen—that they have lost the Christian view of life, of 
vocation, of work ; and of the problem of the young worker and 
his formation—that, as things are at present, when they most need 
a Christian formation—in the teens—they do not receive it. The 
two problems are really one, since it is the lack of proper Christian 
formation in early life, especially in the teens, that is the cause of 
the worker’s failure to live a Christian life later on. It is this need 
for the formation of the adolescent to a Christian view of life and 
work that explains the purpose of the YCW—to prepare boys and 
girls as leaders in a movement for the regeneration of the working 
class. 

Monsignor Cardijn began by launching almost immediately into 
the problem of the workers. Workmen in great numbers have 
drifted from the Church. They have lost consciousness of member- 
ship in the Mystical Body. They have lost the Christian conception 
of life, of work, of their own mission and dignity. They have be- 
come an easy prey for Communist propaganda. 

There must be workers: they are an essential part of both 
Church and State. Without them the Church is not the Church of 
Christ, the Mystical Body lacks a member. Were it to ignore them 
it would ignore the mission of its divine Founder: “Evangelizare 
pauperibus misit me.’’ Without them. the State cannot exist. There 
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must be workers, but they must have a proper notion of the dignity 
of their work and calling; and this the Church alone can give. 
The Church alone can teach them why and how they must act 
according to Christian principles. There is a crying need for cor- 
porate action, for an apostolate to Christianize the workers. He 
recalled an audience he had with Pope Pius XII. The Pope told 
him: ‘I cannot go into the factories, neither can the bishops or 
priests; but we must form apostles to Christianize these places, 
otherwise mea culpa.’’ The lay apostle knows his confreres in the 
factory and mine. He need not talk down to them ; he can convey 
truth in a manner they will easily understand. Again, he is neither 
a superior nor a stranger ; he belongs. Hence he will be sure of a 
sympathetic hearing. 


Monsignor Cardijn next turned to the related problem of the 
young worker and his formation. Every year twenty million young 
people leave our schools to live in an environment that has already 
wrought lasting havoc on countless souls. If the young people are 
ignored, they are almost inevitably lost to the Church. The 
Christian formation of youth in the home and school is in many 
places excellent but, he added, “I am convinced that this forma- 
tion is inadequate and does not prepare the adolescent for the 
problems that confront him today.” 


What are the critical years for formation? One might ask: At 
what age is the priest formed? From fourteen to twenty-five. The 
same is true of the religious. The teen period is a period of develop- 
ment and formation. It is then that the worker too its formed or 
deformed. The average youth has to face an entirely new set of 
problems on leaving school: he has to contend with the bodily 
changes of adolescence ; he meets the sex problem; he finds an 
environment far removed from the ideals of the Christian home ; 
he has to develop an attitude to work, leisure, etc. He is now no 
longer a child, and the teaching and formation given him as a 
child fail completely to resolve the many serious problems of his 
‘teens. What he needs is a new religious and moral formation for 
his adult life and his vocation as a worker. — 


- What should be the character of this formation? A mere repeti- 
-tion of the catechism they learned at school would clearly: be 
inadequate. This. formation should rather be a ‘moral and re- 
ligious apprenticeship. to. Christianity.” should . grow: into 
Christian men. by .acting.as Christians -and by- becoming familiar 
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with Christian teaching. They must learn to live and act as 
Christians. 

It is an apprenticeship through Christian action. They learn 
real Christianity by acting as Christians ; faith without action is 
dead. Action should anticipate and lead up to a deepening of faith. 
(For the general YCW member, membership is not a goal to be 
achieved as a reward for excellence. We should not wait until 
youths are saints before giving them membership. Membership 
is a means of transforming them. They will learn their apostolate 
by action within the parish, and by action the more militant mem- 
bers are on the way to becoming leaders.) But apprenticeship 
through Christian action alone has no deep formative value. For 
them it is not enough to go to Mass because their parents so com- 
mand ; they must also go from personal conviction. The motive 
for action is all important. 

It is, therefore, also an apostolate through Christian doctrine. 
The young people must learn the doctrine underlying such action ; 
they should know Christian motives. Hence the need for the forma- 
tion of deep personal convictions on such questions as the purpose 
of creation, the purpose of life, the nature and value of work, the 
value of family life, etc. As children they learned their prayers ; 
now they must learn what prayer is, how to pray. God did not 
intend a spiritual proletariat. They are members of the Mystical 
Body and should acquire a sense of the Church. Such lessons can 
be learned in the years between school and marriage. 

This assimilation of real Christianity through action and the 
cultivation of Christian teaching might be called an apprenticeship 
to Christianity through Christian life. It is the formation youth 
needs. It is the fundamental aim of the YCW—to prepare boys 
and girls in a movement for the regeneration of the working class. 
The priests alone cannot save the workers. Apostles must come 
from among the workers themselves. The YCW aims at producing 
such apostles. 


Later that day my confrere and I had the privilege of a private 
interview with Monsignor Cardijn. We asked what formation for 
future YCW work seminarists might receive. He was prudently 
guarded in his reply, pointing out that no one could lay down a 
rigid programme of that kind for seminaries. He emphasized the 
necessity for contact ; contact with leaders during vacations, contact 
with members at conferences, social weeks, etc. YCW representa- 
tives might occasionally address the students. The enquiry technique 
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could be developed. In some seminaries students were advised to 
observe social conditions, etc., while on vacation, and their obser- 
vations provided material for fruitful discussion on their return. 
‘He acknowledged that by and large he had no specific programme 
for the seminaries. As the movement grew, this would gradually 
evolve. 


Environment 


TUESDAY, 3.30 p.m. This afternoon we had a report from 
Terry Holland, the national president. Terry is a type that attracts 
people, casual and goodhumoured. With his cool disposition, his 
capacity for work, and his quiet efficiency he is an admirable 
national president. 

Our environment, he said, is constantly changing. Therefore we 
do not necessarily know modern conditions because of inquiries 
conducted ten years ago. The member needs to be alert and obser- 
vant if he is to keep in touch. Yet it remains true today that the 
young worker is confused by the milieu into which he enters on 
leaving school. He spoke of the young worker’s character. He may 
have an air of independence, but actually is very much subject 
to the influence of his gang, as is shown by his dress, speech, etc. 
He has much leisure time, plenty of money and little responsibility. 
He could lead a more Christian life were his environment trans- 
formed. The YCW aims at this very objective. The priest is the 
backbone of the movement, and on the enthusiasm of each indi- 
vidual priest depends the success or failure of his section. 


TUESDAY, 7.30 p.m. So far we had only the elders. On Tuesday 
evening, at a general meeting in St. Joseph’s Hall, we met the rank 
and file. It was a large gathering, with the priests of the conference, 
three local mayors, and about five hundred YCW youth present. 
Monsignor Cardijn, who again received a great welcome, spoke 
and initiated new members. He asked that every YCW member 
be an apostle wherever he finds himself. As I moved about after- 
wards with Pat Keegan (who seemed to know everyone), meeting 
the members, I could see that Monsignor Cardijn was witnessing 
his dreams come true. To all appearances they were a typically 
care-free bunch of teenagers. There was small talk, laughter and 
_ banter in plenty, but one could sense their pride in the YCW, their 
earnestness, their reverence for the priesthood, their respect for one 

another. The YCW formation had left its mark. __ 
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Girls 


WEDNESDAY, 10.30 a.m. The next two conferences discussed 
.the programme of the YCW girls. In the first Father Foster dis- 
cussed the problems of the girls’ chaplains. He first spoke of the 
dignity of the working girl, her ideals and temperament. In the 
formation of leaders from their ranks he advised that one avoid 
the rational approach. Dogma must be translated into the factual 
and personal if it is to gain their interest. A girl’s attitude to her 
daily work is often determined by her attitude to her fellow 
workers ; if they are friendly, she likes the work. Therefore in 
apostolic work particular attention should be paid to the formation 
of a healthy team spirit. When he concluded there was a free dis- 
cussion. From the exchange of views one gathered that in treating 
of women it’s not safe to generalize. Even their incapacity for 
dogma was strongly questioned. The three distinguished ladies 
present preserved a respectful and enigmatic silence throughout. 

WEDNESDAY, 3.30 p.m. Father Jackson gave a very practical 
talk on training girl leaders. At the outset he remarked that it was 
possible for a section to evolve into something not an apostolate ; 
the section could become self-contained and complacent. Hence in 
the beginning one should insist on action. Later the Gospel Inquiry 
would supply motivation for the apostolate. The father of a family 
is sanctified through his children, not in spite of them. Likewise 
the spirituality of the young worker should not be one of flight 
‘from her surroundings. It is there her apostolate lies. Leaders are 
not formed without responsibility, hence it is necessary that respon- 
sibility be shared. The chaplain, through the varied offices of the 
organization and his own planning, can distribute responsibility. 
In particular the leaders should be encouraged to form teams, since 
the direction of the team is essential for the leader’s own develop- 
ment. 

I could never do full justice to Father Jackson’s further treatment 
. of the feminine temperament. It was most adroitly phrased. 
Girls on the whole, he explained, are very practical and have 
an eye for detail. Yet they can be awkward and undiplomatic, 
and in their enthusiasm can give offence unintentionally. There is 
a danger they may try to “use” the team, treating the members 
-as subordinates with no wills of their own. Friendly get-togethers 
over a cup’ of tea will help towards mutual understanding and a 
‘cementing of bonds between them. ‘At times their courage will flag. 
They will make mistakes. The chaplain must practise patience’ and 
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realise that the stability of an apostle is the outcome of a long 
formation. 
Under or Over Twenty 


WEDNESDAY, 7.30 p.m. The matter of this conference was 
honours matter for my confrere and myself. It was devoted to 
specific programmes for the Under Twenties and Over Twenties. 
Frankie Lane, Bill Murray and Terry Holland were the principal 
speakers. They were obviously not interested in any rigid, ready- 


made programme. Their attitude was—get to know the boys and . 


their problems, then only can you cope with them. Under Twenties 
for the most part have much initiative and enthusiasm. They act 
and think in groups; theirs is the gang age. Their conversation 
is concerned with facts. They are not given to abstract speculation 
and tend to. be controversial. It is difficult to find leaders among 
such adolescent boys since they tend to be unreliable and incon- 
stant. Over Twenties are more independent and responsible. They 
no longer go around in gangs. They are thinking of marriage and 
are working over-time to prepare for it. They are more stable and 
reliable. In general when dealing with the Under Twenties emphasis 
will be on group activity. With the Over Twenties there will be less 
emphasis on activity and more on questions such as marriage, civic 
responsibility, etc. 


Leaving School 


THURSDAY, 10.30 a.m. The subject of the morning conference 
was ‘* The service of the whole section to the school leaver.”’ Derek 


Carter, the principal speaker, referred first to how fast a boy in. 


his teens is changing. At every stage boys need individual attention 
from YCW leaders. Some are solitary, some gregarious ; some 
stubborn, some tractable; some sentimental, some intellectual. 
Only by patient and persevering contact can we hope to develop 
them. The boy leaving school today is different and faces a 
different world. His interests are few ; he is not given to reading, 
apart from comics ; he can pick and choose his jobs ; the army is 
going to draft him, so that he becomes unstable. On leaving school 
he is bewildered. The different agencies responsible for the young 
worker before leaving school (the home, teacher, parents, etc.) 
have done little to prepare him for leaving. The modern home is 
often ‘broken up; it is not giving the necessary training. Parents 
often have little interest in their children. There is no definite pro- 
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gramme worked out for the last year at school; no vocational 
training is given. 

What should be done? On their success with the school leaver 
depends in great part the future success of the YCW. It was con- 
ceded that the YCW is still experimenting with school leavers. 
Various recommendations were put forward. The help of other 
agencies should be enlisted. Business men, trades unions, youth 
employment service could give invaluable assistance. At present, 
for example, there is little vocational guidance. The boys’ interest 

_and ambition could be developed. Business men might encourage 
leaving classes to visit their factories and see them at work. Films 
for such purposes might be used at school. Teachers could con- 
tribute by “‘ gearing” the school leaver to the programme of the 
YCW. Leaders might visit parents from time to time and explain 
the objectives of the organization and gain their sympathy. 

In the course of this conference a young girl spoke. I do not 
know her name. Perhaps it is more fitting that she remain anony- 
mous. To me her unaffected manner and language was a com- 
mentary on the spirit and aims of the YCW. She cited the pathetic 
downfall of a former friend named Kathleen. “‘ Such girls are 
seriously hurt. One may say that it’s the same old story. It is the 
same old story, but it’s a terribly new and harassing experience 
for the unfortunate person to whom it happens. Leaders are the 
only counsellors or educators that such unfortunate children have 
. . . May the chaplains encourage them to carry on their apos- 
tolate!”’ 

All too quickly the week came to an end. It was a most intensive, 
but most enjoyable, conference. The Jesuits were perfect hosts. 

- They made every possible provision for the smooth running of the 
sessions and the comfort of the members, and we owe them a debt 


of gratitude for it all. 
JAMES KIELT 
St. Columban’s, Dalgan Park. 


The Angle of Incidence 


Sacred art is not idolatry; it is the angle of incidence of the 
material with God. For Christianity, knowing that God was made 
man and entered into partnership with earth to raise it up, has the 
power to give a language to things which touches and transforms 
them. For this reason an art which is imitative or conservative is 
hypocritical art. 

—ARCHBISHOP MONTINI, Milan. (18-4-56) 
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The Pax Movement in Poland 


THOMAS HALTON 


WO accounts from English observers in Poland appeared 

recently which shed some light on certain obscure happenings 

in that ill-starred country. The first is by Mr. Hugh Delargy, 
M.P., in Blackfriars! and the other by Mr. Graham Greene in 7 he 
Atlantic Monthly.2, Mr. Greene, described for the Americans as 
“English novelist and ardent Roman Catholic,” returned from an 
extended visit in Poland last Autumn “with these impressions of 
how a patriotic and intensely religious people reacts to its governors 
from Russia.” The journalist turned novelist is wide open to the 
suspicion, when picking his way through the ruins of war, of merely 
hunting for copy and Mr. Greene’s visits to various countries are 
usually periods of location work on novels. One thinks especially 
of his visit to Mexico in the ’thirties and his discovery of the bones 
of The Power and the Glory. Here, too, the observation is vivid, 
. photographic, but professional and ephemeral, and Mr. Delargy, 
though somewhat pedestrian, sounds altogether more convincing. 
There are times, for instance, when Mr. Greene forgets the past 
much quicker than the Poles are likely to forget, as in his rhapsody 
on the neatness, the humour and the light-heartedness of Warsaw. 
“At first I was inclined to praise the poetic sense of the Communist 
government. Hitler had said Warsaw was to be erased, and here 
it stands again: the fifteenth and sixteenth-century houses, the 
little Apotheke, the old café.” It is the Greene camera expertly 
clicking away, but put that beside the following extract frum the 
Memorandum of the Polish National Democratic Committee to the 
United Nations? (April 7, ’53) and it does not make sense, even 
poetic sense: “‘There can be no doubt that the Soviets wanted the 
destruction of Warsaw—the centre of Polish political, cultural, 
military and social life. The Soviets willingly and purposely aided 
the Nazis to reduce Warsaw to ashes. Warsaw, the citadel of 
patriotism, the brain and heart of Polish independence, after 63 
days of single-handed fight, was doomed to destruction by the 
Communist planners in order to subject the Polish nation to their 
regime and designs.” Mr. Greene glibly writes off this stand as 
“tone of the bravest and foolhardiest episodes in all Polish history.” 


1. Blackfriars. Feb. ’5S6 (pp. 53-57) and March (pp. 118-123). 
2. Atlantic Monthly. March ’56 (pp. 39-41). 
3. For text see The Catholic Mind. July ’53 (pp. 439-446). 
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Mr. Delargy does not possess Greene’s gift of technique or fond- 
ness for technicolor: his black-and-white picture is mostly black, 
but there are the heartening things : crowded Masses in Warsaw, 
Lublin and Cracow, more vocations to the secular priesthood than 
ever before. .. . 

What both these writers are primarily concerned with, however, 
is not the over-all picture of Catholicism in Poland, but the new 
movement known as Pax, which embraces, according to Mr. 
Delargy, “‘the socially progressive Catholics of Poland who accept 
the communist regime as a fact.”” Mr. Delargy speaks authoritatively 
on this movement: “no outsider, I think, has seen more of the 
‘Pax’ people-than I have.” It is, he says, a small group of not more 
than 200, Mr. Greene says: ‘“‘Pax is a cadre consisting of only 350 
members, all laymen, and round that cadre, which reminds one a 
little of the Communist party, there are a great many fellow travel- 
lers—many of genuine sincerity—including several thousand 
priests.” This last remark is surely a most egregious exaggeration. 
The leader of the Pax movement is Boleslaw Piasecki, who fought 
during the war against both Germans and Russians, surrendered 
to the latter and was condemned to death. He was spared, taken to 
Moscow, and later returned to Warsaw with permission to start 
the Pax publishing firm and the Pax movement which forms the 
keystone of the so-called Clerical Lay Catholic National Front 
Activists, a title full of menacing undertones . 


Monsignor Maurice S. Sheehy, head of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Catholic University of America, after 
touring Europe at the beginning of this year to collect material on 
religious persecution in the satellite countries, sounds more con- 
vincing on the true nature of Pax and on clerical participation in it. 
He claims that Piasecki was an instrument in the hands of the 
ignominious MVD General Ivan Serov and that the intention in 
establishing Pax was to organise a “progressive” Catholic movement 
to infiltrate the Catholic Church with Soviet puppets. Of over 
10,000 priests, he says,’ only 60 could be coerced by Serov, and 
most of them had been broken in health in prison. 

The publishing activities of Pax are impressive at first blush, 
but it is pertinent to recall another complaint in the Memorandum 
to the United Nations already referred to: ‘“‘Freedom of the press 
and of information do not exist. Instead, a government monopoly 
of information is established and through this means the ae 


1. U.S. News and-World: Report. 6 April 1956. - 
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is indoctrinated in Soviet beliefs and hatred of everything that 
comes from the West, and is subjected to extreme pressure of 
russification.”” Pax publishes two weekly papers, according to 
Greene (Delargy says five), Tygodnik Powszechney which has fallen 
from a circulation that ran into six figures before its suppression 
to about 30,000 since it was re-issued by Pax. The other weekly, 
Dziz i Jutro, with which Piasecki is directly associated, was con- 
demned by the Congregation of the Holy Office, as was a book 
written last year by Piasecki himself on the basic principles of Pax. 
Besides these weeklies they have a daily newspaper, a monthly 
and a bi-monthly review. Dr. Dabrowski’s translation of the New 
Testament done seven years ago has sold more than a half million 
copies. (The approximate number of Catholics in Poland is 
22,546,0004—96% of the population.) To complete the facade of 
enlightened religious and cultural toleration the works of about 
eight or nine contemporary Catholic authors have been translated, 
including two works by Mr. Greene. Significantly, The Power and 
the Glory has not yet appeared. The news in the papers is selective 
and their comment often outspokenly doctrinaire, but, in Mr. 
Delargy’s balanced judgment, ‘‘some Catholic news is published 
and some religious literature—by ‘Pax’ and only by ‘Pax’.” 

Pax, then, is a minority movement, out of favour with the Poles 
—for what is 200 among 22} millions ?—and out of favour with 
the Holy See. Both Mr. Delargy and Mr. Greene are agreed that 
it has very little importance in the Catholic life of Poland. Why 
does it enjoy such a curiously favoured position ? Why, asks Mr. 
Delargy, “‘is it given this monopoly, tolerated, probably encouraged, 
perhaps financed by the State ?”” Mr. Greene suggests the obvious 
answer: “‘The opponents of Pax sometimes claim that the move- 
ment is Russian-inspired and was a clever attempt to divide the 
Church. One uses the past tense ; for, if that was the intention of 
the Pax leaders, they have dismally failed.” And Mr. Delargy : 
“Even their ardent defenders cannot pretend that the ‘Pax’ people 
will solve the gravest problems that confront the church in Poland.” 
He reduces these problems to four : (i) the youth ; (ii) the religious 
orders ; (iii) the jurisdiction of bishops, and (iv) the imprisonment 
of the Cardinal Primate. 

(i) Among the publishing activities of Pax was a printing of the 
Catechism in hundreds of thousands ; on Mr. Greene’s testimony 
it contains phrases of political significance unknown to our “‘penny” 


4. La Documentation Catholique. April 1, °56. 
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version. Mr. Delargy’s testimony is much gloomier: Religious 
Knowledge is now taught in less than half the primary schools, 
while in ali the higher schools, even in the Catholic University of 
Lublin (the only Catholic University in Eastern Europe) the course 
in Marxism is obligatory for all students. 

(ii) The religious orders are being steadily bled to death by the 
simple expedient of withdrawing from them all their existing means 
of livelihood : schools, farms, parishes, hospitals and publishing 
houses. 

(iii) The jurisdiction of bishops is still steel-jacketed by the 
decree issued on February 3, 1953, whereby all appointments to 
ecclesiastical offices and transfers of priests and bishops are subject 
to the previous consent of the state administration, which also 
claims the right to remove bishops and priests from their posts. 
The proclamation of this decree aimed to break the contacts of the 
Polish ecclesiastical hierarchy with Rome and constituted a direct 
attack on the unity and the very existence of the Catholic Church 
in Poland. In virtue of this decree even the most junior curate 
cannot be transferred without the written consent of the local 
government authorities. Can Mr. Greene have been even dimly 
aware of this decree when he made the mischevious and misleading 
statements in his concluding paragraph on the attitude of ecclesias- 
tical superiors to Poland: “the outsider is mystified, as so ofen, 
by the present policy of the Vatican. At the moment, Vatican 
policy seems directed as much against the Catholic people of Poland 
as against the Communist government.” 

(iv) The arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski, Archbishop of Gniezno 
and Warsaw, Primate of Poland, on September 26th, 1953, is a 
clear proof that the Communists are still the enemies of religion, 
even though, chameleon-like, they may be wearing the colours of 
Pax at the moment. Some Pax followers explain the arrest away 
by suggesting that the Cardinal’s powers were on the wane and that 
it was in the interests of the Church to get him quietly out of the 
way. The forthright vigour of his letter to the Polish Council of 
Ministers two days before his arrest gives the lie to that slander. 
The regard in which both he and the Church in Poland are held 
by the Pope is clearly manifested in the Pope’s Address® to the 
Diplomatic Representatives accredited to the Holy See (Nov. 19, 
’53) and, earlier, in his Letter to the Polish Hierarchy and People 
(Sept. 1, 1951). This regard was shown in a practical manner by 


5. The Catholic Mind. Feb. °54. | 
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large shipments of clothes, bedding, etc., sent by the Pope to 
Poland,® Hungary and Yugo-Slavia while it was possible for him 
to make gifts to the Catholic charitable agencies which once func- 
tioned in those countries. It is ungracious to suggest that the Holy 
Father’s solicitude for Poland has lessened just as it is fatuous to 
suggest that it is German re-armament that weighs heaviest on 
Poland and not the more pressing burden of Russian domination. 
“No crimes have been committed by Communists equal to what 
Poland has suffered from Germany,” urges Greene. It is only three 
years since the Polish National Democratic Committee were listing 
the enormities of the Soviets: in 1939 and 1940 over 14 million 
Polish citizens were abducted and the majority of them perished in 
Soviet forced-labour camps; in 1940 there was the ignominious 
mass-murder by N.K.V.D. in Katyn of 15,000 Polish officers and 
technicians, and at the time of the Memorandum the Soviets were 
accused of causing the deaths of hundreds of thousands of Poles. 
In the face of such figures and facts what boots it to suggest that 
the Poles receive more understanding from Moscow than from 
Rome. Can Mr. Greene have been so overwhelmed by the friend- 
ship of his Pax friends—the cookies and chocolates and sandwiches 
which they stuffed in his brief-case before he left Warsaw—that he 
failed to recognize the wolf in sheep’s clothing and forgot the most 


ghastly pages in recent history ? 
THOMAS HALTON 
St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. 


6. See “The Holy Father and the Dispossessed” by Eileen Egan: 
Integrity, June °53. 


A Communion Prayer 


Make me this day a sharer in thy mystic supper, O Son of God. 
For I will not reveal thy mysteries to thy enemies ; nor will I, like 
Judas, give thee a kiss; but like the thief, I say to thee: ‘“* Re- 
member me, O Lord, in thy Kingdom.” 


—from the Byzantine Liturgy 


Educating Parents 
PATRICK MURNANE 


MPRESSIONS received in youth, particularly in early youth, 

are more lasting than those received in later life. The tendency 

today is to place the age at which a child’s character is formed 
earlier and earlier. As a result of this growing emphasis on the 
early years, there has been a correspondingly greater emphasis on 
the role of parents in determining a child’s character. Since much 
of the groundwork of education takes place in the family circle, the 
parents gain a new importance, or, rather, recover their former 
importance. The child will develop in the pattern of the early 
training received from father and mother, brother and sister. We 
priests are quicker to remember traditional family weakness when 
there is tragedy and shame, than we are to use the immense power 
of traditional family life to prevent the tragedy and shame. Rather 
that was the case. There are not wanting signs of a change. 


Parenthood a Vocation 


It is in sanctifying others, in the exercise of our priesthood among 
men, that we are to find salvation. In being Christ to men we shall 
find ourselves other Christs, “taken from among men and ordained 
for men in the things that appertain to God.” The same is true of 
the layman in his measure and sphere. Parents, too, can principally 
find their salvation, not so much as individuals, but in a family. 
It is through their vocation as parents that they attain holiness. 
We should think less then of parents as individual men and women 
and more of them as united in a vocation, for parenthood is a 
vocation, the most neglected in the preparation that precedes it of 
all vocations, as we are reminded by our present Holy Father: “It 
is a curious circumstance,” he says, “and a lamentable one that 
whereas no one would dream of suddenly becoming a mechanic 
or an engineer, a doctor or a lawyer, without any apprenticeship 
or preparation, yet every day there are numbers of young men 
and women who marry without giving an instant’s thought to 
preparing themselves for the arduous work of educating children 
which awaits them.’”’ Each age, each abuse brings its own emphasis. 
Today we are becoming more conscious of parents and of the need 
for educating them. We have for too long paid the parents the 
compliment of taking them and their work for granted. Now, we 
are not so sure we can continue to do that. 
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A New Emphasis in Preaching 


This new emphasis need not involve a great upset. It does not 
mean that good and present things that seem to ignore it must go. 
The effort will not be to destroy but to adjust. We might well begin 
with preaching. Was it not Newman who said that he needed to 
know his audience that he might speak with effect to them? One 
thing we know about a very large number of those who listen to 
us—they are parents. I do not mean that every sermon should be 
on the rights, privileges and duties of parents. This is an age of 
specialised or vocational retreats, retreats for doctors, retreats for 
teachers, retreats for adolescents—and why not retreats for parents? 
But we shall return to that. These retreats, like ordinary general 
parish retreats, often deal with the great themes of all such spiritual 
exercises, but from the point of view of a particular vocation. So, 
in the ordinary parish sermon, the bearing of the particular subject 
chosen on the vocation of parents should be borne in mind. Parents 
should be parents not merely to their own children, but to the 
neighbour’s children as well. In the past, and even yet, to some 
extent, the whole community, truly one family, brought up the 
children of the Community in a carefree, homely charity. Sermons 
dealing directly with the rights and duties of parents will come along 
from time to time. It is unfortunate that these themes can be dealt 
with so easily in platitudes. There is a aged here for the concrete, 
the down-to-earth. 


So much for preaching. What of action? Certain features of our 
lives buttress solidly the position of the family in our religion. The 
practice of these things is a support to traditional Catholicism in 
Ireland. One of them is the “stations,” the custom of celebrating 
Mass and of instructing the people in their own homes, townland 
after townland. The family is on a pinnacle the morning of the 
“station.” Besides there is the custom of celebrating Mass in the. 
family circle on some special occasion, as when a new or a different 
house is occupied. These are precious customs. They seem liable 
to abuse, it is true. Yet, they are scarcely ever abused. There is, 
again, the tradition of the family rosary. There is the priest’s 
visitation of each family. Visitation is a particular problem for it 
can so easily cease to be a family visit and become a kind of census 
taking or a mere check-up on confraternity attendance, good things 
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in themselves, but not the ideal—only a part of it. Indeed, visitation 
is mainly a matter of cultivating the friendship of the family, of 
becoming an adviser, a counsellor to the family, and then of having 
all these other, particular, narrower tasks added to us. It is some- 
thing that grows unfelt, that cannot really be organised. The priest 
finds eventually that he has become a member of all the families 
in the parish—someone to whom each family turns in its time of 
stress. So many priests do all this and are scarcely conscious they 
are doing it. It is a question of remembering, not only in the pulpit, 
but in the street as well, that so much of the priest’s work is with 


parents. 
Retreats 


Organisation specifically for parents will come for there is need 
of it, sooner or later. Retreats I have mentioned. Surely parents 
should benefit from such retreats. From spiritual exercises under- 
taken together, there must result for husband and wife a strengthen- 
ing of that unity patterned upon the unity of Christ and His Church, 
for, in a retreat, they pray together, listen together, resolve together, 
in an atmosphere of grace. They spiritualise their union and bring 
that spirituality into the home, back into the family. And it is from 
the really Catholic family, so different from the family of Catholics, 
indifferent, materialist, that the well-prepared adolescent generally 
comes. Let us have more parents’ retreats then that men and 
women may receive grace as parents to rear the children of God. 


Parents and the School 


There is need of bringing the parent into the school, not as one 
hesitating at the door with a small, half-curious, half-frightened 
child, or coming to ask a favour, or, more rarely, coming to com- © 
plain, but as one invited and welcome, the senior partner in this 
business of educating the children. So, we should have more 
commonly those parents’ days, social gatherings with the children’s 
personal efforts to entertain a highlight of the evening, and then 
the tea, the priest and teacher getting to know the parents better, 
the parents getting to know the teachers better, and all getting to 
understand the children better. The parents, almost without noticing 
will come to realise. that they are the people that count in the 
education of. the child; the people, that is, on whom God will first 
call for an account. :Then there can be the expert guidance by 
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means of films and lectures on the many aspects and stages of 
education, from birth to adolescence, information grasped by 
fathers and mothers in each other’s company, and in the company 
of priests and teachers. How many mothers realise, for example, 
the extent of the marvellous power that is theirs to draw even the 
very small child to God? Father Drinkwater quotes a verse from 
Father Tabb: 

The baby knows no skies 

But Mother’s eyes, 

Nor any God above 

But Mother’s love. 


Above all, there must be that building of a co-operative spirit 
between parents, priests and teachers, that will be there to enrich 
the great spiritual moments of the child’s life, in particular his 
First Communion and Confirmation. No one can prepare a child 
for First Communion as a competent mother can. The mother 
deserves to be guided as to what will be expected of the child in the 
way of knowledge and behaviour. What a pity if the work of teacher 
and parents be not a joint labour of love, each guiding the other. 
The parents’ part in teaching religion must be hapnseektne more 
than a mere ican the catechism. 


Abroad 


Other lands have gone farther than we have in this matter of 
educating parents. They have known greater need of it. However, 
in this country, organisations for parent training are not unknown. 
For example, courses have been and are being given to engaged 
and newly-married couples. Judging by press reports, they have 
been highly successful. Abroad, such courses have become part of 
normal Catholic life. The pre-Cana conferences in the United 
States are well known, and, nearer home, in Manchester, there 
was founded, in 1946, a “Noviceship for Marriage” movement 
which had the strong support of the then Bishop of Salford. Writing 
of this course (in Lumen Vitae, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1952—a copy by 
the way, devoted to religious training in the family), Father Water- 
house, S.J., Director, Catholic Marriage Course, Liverpool, says: 
“Couples can join on any Sunday in the year and complete the 
course during the twelve months. that follow. Meetings last about 
two and a half hours and occur about thirty-four times in the year. 
They begin always with a half hour’s meditation, for which points 
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are given by the Spiritual Director. The syllabus includes lectures 
in doctrine, in medical subjects, in child training, and there are 
practical demonstrations of cooking and house repairs. A priest is 
always available for private consultation and there is a library of 
specially chosen books which can be borrowed.” 

The year 1946 also saw, in the United States, the beginning of 
the Cana Conference movement, the official beginning, that is, in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. In the following year, the bishops of 
the United States gave their official joint approval. This is a lay 
organisation under the guidance of the bishops and clergy. Each 
conference is attended only by married couples and lasts one day. 
(the pre-Cana Conferences, as the name suggests, are attended by 
engaged couples.) The central figure of the Conference is the director. 
The subject matter of each talk is chosen and dealt with in a manner 
suited to those living in the common environment of the audience. 
The talks, then, would differ greatly in approach, and, at times, in 
subject-matter, if given to an Irish audience, living in the atmosphere 
of faith. The need for keeping the talks practical is obvious. 

The United States has also given us an example of the corres- 
pondence course as applied to the education of parents. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has supplied a “Parent- 
Educator Programme,” a programme, that is, which, if followed by 
parents, will enable them to educate their children through ‘all the 
divers stages of their development. While the various leaflets 
containing the necessary instruction are the main part of the 
programme, reliance is also placed on the use of parish visitors and 
on associations within the parishes of the parents themselves. In 
this way, the instruction given is not the individual, isolated instruc- 
tion of the usual correspondence course, but is broadened and 
made practical by the common effort of fellow-Catholics and 
parents within each parish. 


Conclusion 


It is odd that we, in this country, who are so anxious that the 
family receive its due and proper place in social teaching, neglect 
the family when it comes to education. We emphasise the position 
of the family in theory and speak finely of parents’ rights, but, in 
practice, we ignore them. At present, our parishes are organised in 
confraternities, sodalities, etc., but it is organisation based mainly 
on the individual not on the family. To put an immediate or abrupt 
end to such societies is unthinkable. It would be dangerous, even 
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foolhardly. In any case, organisations replacing these could hardly 
succeed, even if for no other reason—and, of course, there are other 
weighty reasons—than that, as a people, we are conservative, 
suspicious of the sudden change, the new thing. The change must 
be gradual, a shifting of emphasis, not a wholesale uprooting. If it 
be once accepted that the family is the key to true education, then 
all other things will follow. This idea of the importance of the family 
in Christian education has the advantage of having shown its 
soundness in the past. What is wanted is not so much the acceptance 
of a new idea, but a return to a very old idea indeed. What is needed 
is, quite literally, a return to homely things, to a realisation that 
with many, many adults, it is what father or mother said or did that 
so often matters, and that throughout their lives. 


PATRICK MURNANE 
St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, Co. Cork 


To My Priests 


Every day. devote some time to reading. Read only what is of 
the highest quality. Don’t overburden yourself with notes. Read 
as an apostle and a priest, always from the religious and arene 
viewpoint even in secular books. 

Keep abreast of contemporary events by subscribing to a review. 

Keep an open mind on the state of religion. Some priests are too 
narrowly confined to their own affairs, activities and particular 
ministry. One must have that apostolic breadth of vision to see 
above all else what is the great need of the day. 

An open minded priest is not the man of the single method, the 
one formula. The reactionary spirit of old age is just as foolish as 
the presumption of youth because it takes as little account of the 
true state of things. 

A more grave fault, but one which occurs, is the spirit of rivalry 
and of jealousy which is destructive of open mindedness and. leads 
to sharp criticism of PANGREE: Then there is the ih ses of lay 


helpers. . 


CARDINAL PETIT . de. GULLEVILLE,.. Ami. du 
--Clerge, 26: April 1956.. . 
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Chronicle 
FILMS 


HE topicality of recent American films is often distracting, 

and since The Rack (Ambassador) and Trial (Adelphi) both 

follow up on last month’s Rebel without a Cause, they may be 
briefly noted for their merits. These merits consist mostly of tense 
indoor drama, the mental pulverizing of the American courtroom. 
We have had an amount of this ever since The Caine Mutiny, but 
the jaded audience of the cinema can apparently take any length 
of sequence, however tiring, and the attention given to such court- 
room scenes is well above average as far as I have observed. 
Possibly the flattering illusion of “deep” cinema is fed to us here 
more efficiently than ever, the illusion that here is subtle dialectic. 
It seems more likely to be simply dramatic sleight of hand, and I 
should like to have the reactions of a professional barrister to 
these scenes. The topic which is cashed in upon in these two films 
is Communism. The Rack depicts the trial and conviction of a 
return Korean veteran who collaborated, and Trial demonstrates 
how the local Communist party makes political and party use of 
the accused, the defending lawyer, and the public in a case of 
apparent murder. The original “Trial,” a novel by Mankiewicz, 
was equally severe on the McCarthyist anti-Communist committee, 
but only a trace of this remains in the film-version (at the very end, 
in a muttered aside). I guarantee however that even people who 
are tired of hearing about them will be impressed by seeing the 
devious ways of the Party with individuals, and their public rallying 
methods (brilliantly attacked in the best sequence of the film). 
Again this hardly does justice ot our subtler Communist friends, 
but their loud, primitive communal tactics have to be seen, as here, 
to be believed. 

One wonders rather vaguely at times what is lacking in so many 
of these tense, highly competent problem-films, so forcibly saying 
this or that to us, until one realises some day that they are straight 
theatre drama, to which very little has been contributed by cinema 
as such (which in effect means the eye of the director swivelling' and 
applying the camera). Many of them, like the two under review, 
turn out in fact to be adapted novels or television plays, not there- 
fore composed originally in terms of the camera. There is no reason 
why cinema, like every other medium, should not be used by 
preachers and pamphleteers; but so often adaptations are muddled, 
disproportioned, and even travestied, and it seems a pity to ignore 
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the specific, if modest, qualities of the seeing eye. Tosit in therefore 
to the Italian film The Beach (Il Pensionaria) at the Corinthian was 
to experience immediately a sense of pleasure. Sensation, especially 
the visual sense, was clarified and heightened. For here was a 
director (Alberto Lattuada) with a personal style, something 
immediately recognisable like Elia Kazan’s, but, unlike Kazan’s, 
impossible to analyse, because it does not depend on gimmicks or 
the mere mechanics of the camera (close-up, angling, distortion, 
etc.). It is really a way of seeing things which somehow survives 
passing through a machine. One cannot explain the visual charm of 
this film by pointing to the Ferroniacolour and the setting of the 
Italian Riviera. There is very little in it of the deliberately scenic 
or romantic. But when Lattuada “‘shoots” a train curving into a 
station (done a thousand times before), or a brazen arterial road, 
you see it there again for the first time, full, physical, and certain 
as a child sees it. His style is warm, relaxed, and pondering, especially 
with the human figure and dress, taking in the chic lines of Martine 
Carol and rendering them innocent and gently maternal, catching 
the nun’s habit monumentally serene and stiff on the station plat- 
form, noting the panther movement in the torso of an adventuress. 
It is his kind of characterisation. This film does not say anything of 
great importance. It tells a Maughamesque tale stylishly, a sophis- 
ticated enough story with the worldly moral to beat the worldly 
at their own hard game of money, to measure their indifference to 
what you are once you succeed in the racket. But this is not enforced 
quite in the spirit of Maugham. Martine Carol, the woman with 
the weakness of the world, but not its hardness, finds the learning 
bitter, and her final acquiescence in the game of society is tearful, 
the first conscious farewell to innocence. Other films have been 
made on this theme by the French with more bite and a harder 
gloss, so that Lattuada’s talent finally resides, to my impression, in 
his mellow love for the physical, and his reliance on it. 

So much for cinema visuals speaking their own clear and un- 
equivocal language. Their place in re-expressing extant works of 
art (such as opera) has been violently contested by some musical 
authorities, just as some Shakespearean purists have objected to 
the visual “distractions” of the film Hamlet and Othello. Even 
Madame Butterfiy (at Astor in July) has been given but faint praise 
on this score. Let it be said at once that this is not a vulgarization 
(pace the merits of Puccini’s original), but the least naive of the 
film-operas to date, serious and respectful in intention, and well 
worth seeing as a debatable experiment. On the whole the methods 
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of releasing the opera from the stage are not obtrusive or indis- 
criminate. When the mar~iage procession of Cho-Cho-San comes 
singing down a heart-shaped garden terrace through the pink 
blossoms, it is hardly more spectacular or more distracting from 
the music than a large stage-setting. Action and mime are straight 
from the stage, and, here at least, reinforce what is being sung. 
It is simply more “‘realistic” in the sense that is not dustily stage-lit. 
On the other hand a scenic image of a slow blood-red Japanese 
dawn during the humming Chorus may cut across our own spon- 
taneous “translation” of the music. We may treasure an image of 
our own, or we may not care to see anything at all. Reactions will 
differ here according as we regard opera as pure music the staging 
of which is a deliberately artificial or conventional removal from 
the actual, or as a composite of drama, of mime, and of music, 
which is much more “programme” than “‘pure” music. Since the. 
latter seems to be closer to the historical facts, a variety of staging 
styles seems possible. What we need then is credibility which goes 
along with the music, and does not get lost in fussy fidgeting for 
actuality. In other words, does it help to have Japanese actors and 
setting because the story of Butterfly takes place in Japan? I think 
it does. The chief experiment here is, in fact, the use of Japanese 
actors with the dubbed voices of Italian singers. With most accurate 
dubbing and sound-recording of the highest quality, we can both 


listen to Cho-Cho-San and see that she is a geisha girl of about 


sixteen. After all, on the opera-stage it requires a positive effort to 
abstract from the physicial incongruities of the singers. What .is 
fussy, over-literal and quite unnecessary in this film-version is an 
acted and narrated prologue (in English), sedulously convincing us 
that we are in Japan, with the geisha girls and the geisha music. 
One notable excision in the course of the story flatters the scoundrel 
Pinkerton, by suppressing the declaration of his intention to desert 
Cho-Cho-San. Are we so flabby that the one piece of grit in the 
libretto could not be left with us, and with the Renoir photography ? 
Let us hope, all the same, for more film-opera which will steer a 
middle course between trivial visual strings and the recent cinematic 
dullness of Don Giovanni. 

The last adaptation of the month (I am a Camera, at the 
Metropole) was, by contrast, a resounding disappointment. Now 
at two removes from Isherwood’s Goodbye to Berlin (the first being 
van Druten’s -play), it has lost its brittle, but rather specialist 
sophistication, becoming a knock-about farce, without the harshness 
of Sally Bowles’s: abortion, and above-all- without the. atmosphere 
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of the jazzy, early-Nazi. Berlin of the thirties. Once again the one 
thing which the camera could do has been sacrificed—and inciden- 
tally the one thing Isherwood himself, “passive, recording, not 
thinking,” hoped he was perceptive about. Berlin is simply not 
there, least of all the days of its fever, and the hopelessly staged 
‘Nazi incident” is pathetic in its contrivance. One can still go to it, 
of course, not for Isherwood, nor even for van Druten (there has 
been so much redistribution of character), but for Julie Harris’s 
Sally Bowles. She played the part on Broadway, and her intelligence 
has not been obscured even by the adapters. 
PETER CONNOLLY 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 


HE suburban New York parents of a kidnapped baby have 
been appearing nightly on television, imploring the captor 
to return their child no matter what they have to pay. 

It is a terrible thing to see human agony under camera lights 
like that. The public reaction has been enormous. Churches and 
synagogues all over New York are staying open all night to permit 
the kidnapper to leave the baby there. A Catholic priest telecast an 
appeal to him to use any clergyman as a contact, and promised 
that confessional secrecy would. be maintained. At least two coast- 
to-coast news commentators have made similar offers. One, John 
McCaffrey, spends an. hour .in.a designated phone booth after his 
nightly newscast, waiting for a possible call. The other, ace columnist 
Walter Winchell, has offered to pay the ransom himself. Millions 
of New Yorkers are praying that this little life will not be snuffed 
out. . 

. .With that. fresh in the memory. the prospect of putting together 
a critical column on TV is. uninviting. Particularly so when the 
column proposes to. deal with the “human interest” programme. 
-Human interest of a much, much different and less worthy kind, 
-be it said immediately... 

.. The unscripted. programme, even on radio, is. risky. Remember 
when Radio Eireann attempted some political round tables? On 
-Tadio, however, nothing. much. worse. than bad grammar and bad 
manners can come across. But put the. pa camera on your un- 
Scripted man.and haw.do. you. know he. won rt. scratch ° or. ee 
the leg of the ‘bed you. Were.under in 1916? 
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This Is Your Life is a big-time human interest programme. The 
idea is to inveigle somebody into the studio on some false pretext, 
and then to his complete amazement re-enact the highlights of his 
life story and throw an immense re-union party for him. Most 
often he is already a celebrity, but occasionally he is an unknown— 
a cab driver or a mailman. 

It takes immense preparation. Dozens of friends and relatives 
must be notified—all kinds of data gathered, childhood photographs, 
school reports, anything that can be used to fill in the story. Trans- 
portation must be arranged, and all without his having an inkling 
of what is going on. 

The M.C. takes you into his confidence when you tune in. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, our guest tonight is Miss Cornelia Sands. 
But she doesn’t know it yet”—(big wink, confident grin). “She is 
at the Hotel X waiting—she thinks—to meet Mr. So and So about 
a movie contract. We flew her from Beverly Hills this afternoon. 
We also flew in her mother from Idaho and her married sister from 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Her brother Ricky, who owns a tavern in 
Brooklyn, is here too, and a host of others. Just wait till you see 
Corney’s face when we tell her she’s on This Is Your Life.” 

Cornelia is driven from her hotel and all unawares, though 
slightly puzzled looking, is landed under the lights and told: “Corney, 
we played a trick on you. There was no business dinner, there was 
no contract meeting. Corney, we fooled you, you are on television. 
Cornelia Sands, this is the biggest night of your life—THIS IS 
YOUR LIFE.” 

Cornelia pales, laughs, cries, stammers, kisses everybody within 
reach and is finally composed and seated. And the show goes on. 
The formula is syrup, crocodile tears, throat lumps and assorted 
ham. Corney’s earliest baby-photograph is produced, blown up to 
TV screen-size. Then he documents her early life, her schooldays, 
her romances, her first party, her tottering beginner’s steps into 
show business—the big break—and so on. 

“Corney, do you recognise this voice?” From off the set a shrill 
spinster treble: ‘“‘Corney was the prettiest little girl in my first 
grade at ——.” Corney screams “‘Miss Virago”—and in comes her 
kindergarten teacher. Clinches, kisses, tears—the gamut of human 
emotions gets another going over. Miss Virago is seated beside her 
and on it goes. Her sister from Scranton—an ee 
good woman by comparison. 

Her mother’s voice. No, this is too much happiness for -one 
night. She hasn’t seen her for twelve years, what with poodles, 
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divorces, charity work and one thing and another. The brother 
Ricky—the tavern man from Brooklyn—like a bull in a china shop. 
The fellow-star who shared her cold water apartment in Greenwich 
Village in the early struggling years. Throw in a parson, and a child 
or two by an ex-husband or two and you get the picture. 

At the end, with a hint about “a full happy life, tinged with grey 
moments at times,”’ she is showered with cars, radios, jewels, cos- 
metics, gifts from the sponsors, and they all adjourn then to the 
Hotel X for a monster party, where doubtless, Ricky get gloriously 
fluthered. 

And there you have it. Human interest via television. As one 
critic remarked: if they all loved one another so wildly it’s a so and 
so of a wonder they hadn’t met for twelve or twenty years before 
the show. A cartoonist had the sisters, cousins and aunts followed 
closely by the income tax man, the rent collector, the instalment 
plan man and the family doctor with his bill. 

However, the very same show once brought Lillian Roth with 
the story of her self salvation from alcoholism, which was, I can 
well believe, one of televisions most inspiring nights. But for one 
Lillian Roth we get a dozen Cornelia Sands. 

At a different social level is Strike It Rich. Here the human 
interest centres around needy people getting a chance to make a 
few easy dollars. Heaven help the poor when the dog food sellers 
and the dollar-a-week-thirty-two-weeks-to-pay boys can get them 
to display their rags and recognise hit tunes at ten dollars a shot. 
Often it is a sick looking mother from an East side cold water flat, 
with her brood of children, who are asked how many of them sleep 
in one bed, or what they had for dinner on Christmas Day. Or 
maybe an out-of-work father, speaking broken English and being 
smiled at by the beauteous Miss Face Cream who picks out the 
questions. 

At the end of the Quiz the sponsors often telephone the M.C. 
on the spot, and he announces, with feeling, that in addition to the 
prize money they are going to give them three bunk beds for the 
children, a radio, and six giant economy size cartons of their 
breakfast food—the food that makes breakfast EXCITING. 

This generosity is undoubtedly tax deductable. 

And all this in a city that has innumerable welfare agencies and 
charitable organisations. There must be retribution for that sort of 
thing. 

The trans-Atlantic television assignment is distasteful. What one 
fears most is the danger of giving the impression that the millions 
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of viewers may be as silly as the shows they are asked to watch. 
That would be entirely false. The average viewer is the housewife 
who likes to have something to look at while she’s ironing, and the 
tired man who wants to put his-feet up after the day’s work. For 
them it is a pastime in the most literal sense of the word. 
Consideration of its “influence” they can well leave to the 
sociological theorists—which for my money is as good a place as 


any to leave it. 
THOMAS TIMMONS 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Spiral 


God’s word is not something that must be understood com- 
pletely, and- then acted upon; understanding and action go hand 
in hand. At first we understand very little. But if we put that little 
into practice, our comprehension grows and from increased com- 
prehension springs ever greater and more perfect action.... 

He who performs my will, says the Lord, will understand my 
will. We have only to begin, here and now, to experience personally 
the blissful spiral of doing, knowing, high-doing. ais 


_—Romano Guarpini: The Lord. 
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The Sacraments 
HOLY ORDERS 
IV 


ET us now look at the eucharistic prayer of consecration of 

a priest which we find in the Pontifical and which is found in 

the Leonine sacramentary. It goes back probably to St. Leo 
and possibly to an even earlier date. The mind that conceived this 
prayer is the same, the structure is the same as before. First we 
thank God for the shadow, then we ask Him to give the thing of 
which it is the shadow. In our New Testament presbyterate we see 
the fulfilment of an Old Testament figure. But both the figure and 
that to which it points are realisations of a general law—the law of 
government. God looks to the good and perfection of everything. 
He sees to the enduring perfection of His rational creatures by 
establishing among men the honour and dignity of governing the 
others. He gives this dignity in an ordered way; not all receive an 
equal share in the government; there are degrees. This is the basic 
idea of the prayer of consecration of a presbyter. The priest has 
the dignity of government, but he has it in his degree. He has it as 
a subordinate, a helper; he has it, not in its fulness, but partially 
and dependently. The presbyter is first and foremost the assistant 
of the bishop: 


O God, the awarder of all honours and dignities, who 
bringest all things to perfection and holdest them therein, it is 
by a fitting order amongst them that thou givest advancement 
to thy rational creatures. 


The prayer sees this ordered hierarchy (“fitting order”) in the High- 
priest, the priests (“‘sequentis ordinis et secundae dignitatis”) and 
the levites of the Old Law worship: 


Hence thou didst arrange degrees in priestly honour as well 
as the levitical office. Thou didst place the supreme pontiffs 
to govern the people and didst associate with them as helpers 
men of a lower order and of a lesser dignity. 


It seems this ordered government in Moses and the seventy prudent 
men who received the spirit of Moses and helped him to govern 


the people: 
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Sic in eremo per septuaginta virorum prudentium mentes, 
Moysi spiritum propagasti, quibus ille adjutoribus usus, in 
populo innumeras multitudines facile gubernavit. 


It sees it in the association of the sons of Aaron, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, with their father. They received of his fulness and helped 
in the more frequent priestly offices for which he alone was 


insufficient: 


Sic et in Eleazarum, et Ithamarum filios Aaron paternae 
plenitudinis abundantiam transfudisti, ut ad hostias salutares, 
et frequentioris officii sacramenta ministerium  sufficeret 
Sacerdotum. 


It sees this law of a shared government in the association with the 
twelve apostles of other teachers of the faith. These were secondary 
preachers who helped the apostles in their world mission: 


Hac providentia, Domine, Apostolis Filii tui Doctores fidei 
comites addidisti, quibus illi orbem totum secundis praedica- 
tionibus impleverunt. 


And now the eucharistic prayer of consecration goes on to ask for 
the fulfilment of all these figures and analogies. The consecrating 
bishop calls on God to give a corresponding support to His own 
episcopal order. He asks that the candidate may obtain the dignity 
of the presbyterate, the gift of the second degree of the priesthood. 
He asks that he may recéive a renewal of the spirit of holiness, 
give a good example to the people and be a faithful co-operator 
with the bishops: ~ 
QUAPROPTER infirmitati quoque nostrae, Domine, quae- 
‘sumus, haec adjumenta largire; qui tanto fragiliores sumus, 
tanto his pluribus indigemus. Da quaesumus omnipotens Pater, 
in hos famulos tuos Presbyterii dignitatem; innova in visceribus 
eorum Spiritum sanctitatis, ut acceptum a te, Deus, secundi 
meriti munus obtineant, censuramque morum exemplo suae 
conversationis insinuent. Sint providi cooperatores ordinis 


nostri... 
SUBSTANCE 
‘High-priest Moses--Aaron - Twelve Apostles Bishop 
‘Priests Seventy: Sons of Aaron -Doctors:: --:. Presbyters 
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Looking back now to the consecratory formula which Hippolytus 
gives us in the Apostolic Tradition we see that only one of the 
shadows is chosen, the analogy of Moses and the Seventy. It would 
be rash to conclude, with Dix, that in primitive times the presbyter 
was the associate of the bishop in the matter of government only 
and not in the exercise of the bishop’s liturgical office in the eucharist. 
Hippolytus himself tells us that a newly consecrated bishop con- 
celebrates with all the presbyters. And St. Ignatius, writing to the 
Smyrnaeans, wrote “Let that be considered a valid Eucharist which 
is celebrated by the Bishop or by one whom he appoints.” 

The New Testament presbyter is to the bishop what the Old 
Testament priest was to the high-priest, what the Seventy were to 
Moses, what his sons were to Aaron, what their assistants were to 
the apostles. He is the bishop’s assistant, sharing in his priestly, 
kingly and teaching office. The New Testament priests of the second 
order help their bishops in their work of ruling, teaching, offering 
the eucharist and dispensing the sacraments. They are pastors, 
not in the full and perfect sense in which the bishop is shepherd and 
overseer, but by a share in the gift of the episcopate. 


It is only necessary to mention that the consecratory formula for 
a deacon is left merely with one Old Testament shadow, the levites, 
who in their service of the priests fore-shadowed the liturgical 
function of the Christian deacon. 

The Church is primarily a worshipping community and it is 
never more itself than when it is at Mass. There hierarchy and 
people are made one in the worshipping Christ. He is in the midst 
of His people with His worshipping act when the hierarchy mediate 
Him to them at the Mass. That is the highest glory of their order, 
their most excellent function. Their hierarchic consecration was 
ordered first and foremost to this, to this uniting of heaven and 
earth which is brought about in the consecration of the eucharist. 
The eucharistic mystery is the imago of the heavenly worship, 
laying hold of the heavenly reality of the worshipping Christ, and 
hiding it in the shell of the eucharist. To hold the power of enacting 
this imago is to have passed beyond all shadows and in faith 
already to have grasped the truth. 

“For the priestly office is indeed discharged on earth, but it 
ranks among heavenly ordinances; and very naturally so: for 
neither man, rior angel, nor archangel, nor any. other created power, 
but the Paraclete Himself, instituted this vocation, and persuaded 
men. while still abiding in the flesh to represent the ministry of 
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angels. Wherefore the consecrated priest ought to be as pure as if 
he were standing in the heavens themselves in the midst of those 
powers. Fearful, indeed, and of most awful import were the things 
which were used before the dispensation of grace, as the bells, the 
pomegranates, the stones on the breastplate and on the ephod, the 
girdle, the mitre, the long robe, the plate of gold, the holy of holies, 
the deep silence within. But if anyone should examine the things 
that belong to the dispensation of grace, he will find that, small 
as they are, yet are they fearful and full of awe, and that what was 
spoken concerning the law is true in this case also, that ‘what has 
been made glorious hath no glory in this respect by reason of-the 
glory which excelleth.” For when thou seest the Lord sacrificed, 
and laid upon the altar, and the priest standing and praying over 
the victim, and all the worshippers empurpled with the precious 
blood, canst thou then think that thou art still amongst men, and 
standing upon the earth? Art thou not, on the contrary, straightway 
translated to Heaven, and casting out every carnal thought from 
the soul, dost thou not with disembodied spirit and pure reason 
contemplate the things which are in heaven? Oh! what a marvel! 
what love of God to man! He who sitteth on high with the Father 
is at that hour held in the hands of all, and gives Himself to those 
who are willing to embrace and grasp Him. And this all do through 
the eyes of faith” (St. John Chrysostom, On the Priesthood, iii, 4). 


WILLIAM BARDEN 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght, Co. Dublin 


The Body of Christ 


The Body which was born of Mary the perfect Maiden, without 
destruction of virginity, without opening of the womb, without 
male presence, and was crucified by unbelieving Jews from spite 
and envy, and arose after three days out of death, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father in heaven in glory and honour before 
heaven’s angels, it is that Body, even as it is in the great glory, 
which the faithful eat off God’s table, that is, off the holy altar. 
For this Body is the rich viaticum of the faithful who journey along 
the road of the a and repentance of the world here into 
the heavenly fatherland. . . . In this-Body is found an example of 
the charity that excels every’ ‘charity, the = ‘of Itself without 
guilt for ‘the guilt of the sons of Adam. 


Document 
THE HOLY FATHER 


ENTLEMEN, in extending once more with a Father’s tender- 
ness Our welcome to you, who devote your lives to the cinema 
industry, We desire to confirm not only Our esteem for you 

as individuals and for your profession, but also the Church’s 
watchful care over a means as important for the spread of opinion 
and custom as is the Cinema, in order to help raise it to the dignity 
of an instrument devoted to God’s glory and man’s full development. 

In reverting, therefore, to this matter in this new meeting with 
the representatives of “the World of the Cinema,” We propose, 
moved by the conviction of their importance, to complete the 
points We previously set out, the motives of which We then 
indicated and which certainly invite Our most earnest solicitude, 
this question of the Cinema might appear a subject of minor 
importance, and one not deserving the special attention which We 
pay to it. Certainly it seems that the Cinema, being by its nature an 
art and a diversion, ought to remain confined, as it were, to the 
fringes of life, governed, of course, by the common laws which 
regulate ordinary human activities; but since, in fact, it has become 
for the present generation a spiritual and moral problem of enormous 
importance, it cannot be passed over by those who have at heart the 
fate of the greater part of mankind and of its future. Above all, 
then, it cannot be neglected by the Church and Her Bishops, from 
whose watchfulness no moral question should be withdrawn, 
particularly if it reacts with consequences beyond calculation on 
countless souls, and in addition, by all upright men thoughtful for 
the common good, who are rightly persuaded that every human 
problem, great or small, goes down to the roots in the spirit more 
or less in darkness, and that in the spirit, once given light, is duly 
resolved. 

It will perhaps redound to the disgrace of our age that many, 
particularly if their spiritual formation is weak, are allowing them- 
selves to be brought to adopting behaviour in their private and 
public lives, which is determined by artistic fictions and the unsub- 
stantial shadows of the screen; yet this fact does not cease to be 
‘important and worthy of consideration of a seriousness. propor- 
tionate to the effects. In a tomorrow of spiritual and civic decadence, 
for which the undisciplined liberty of the film would share. respon- 
‘sibility, what a reproof would arise therefrom against the wisdom 
of the men of today, as against men who did not know how to 
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. direct an instrument so suited to the education and development of 


souls, and instead, left it to be turned into a vehicle of evil. 

This confidence which We maintain towards the Cinema as an 
effective and positive instrument of mental development, education 
and improvement, moves Us to exhort the makers and producers 
to discharge every effort to free it not only from artistic decadence, 
but particularly from having any share in a lowering of morals, 
and to present to them in perspective the unsullied regions of the 
ideal film. 

Of this We previously set out the essential characteristics,! but 
only in the first of the three aspects which it offers for examination, 
namely, in relation to the subject, that is to say, to the man to 
whom the ideal film is presented. 

Now We pass on to explain the second point, viz. 


Il 
The Object or Content 


In tracing the lines of the ideal film with respect to its content, 
in order to avoid stepping over the limits with unsuitable demands, 
rather, that the essential elements may be gathered together, it is 
necessary to keep present the consideration already set forth on 
the absolute nucleus contained within the relativity of the ideal, 
i.e. the real essence of the film, its specific goodness, its proper 
worth. So it is to the point to recall to mind the concept of the 
ideal, viz. that which lacks nothing of what it ought to have, but 
which, on the contrary, possesses this to a perfect degree. In so far 
as the film has reference to man, it will be ideal in content to the 
extent that, in perfect and harmonious form, it measures up to the 
original and essential demands of man himself. Basically, these 
demands are three: truth, goodness, beauty,—refractions, as it 
were, across the prism of consciousness, of the boundless realm of 
being, which extends ‘beyond man, in whom they actuate an ever 
more extensive participation in Being itself. It is true that, in 
individual cases, he who devotes himself, through art and culture, 
to provide man with a share in this realm, becomes aware in the 
end of having very inadequately satisfied his insatiable thirst; yet 
there remains to him the merit of having known how to divert to 
his advantage some of the stream of the original fullness of truth, 
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goodness and beauty, in the measure of the possible and free from 
contamination: in other words, he has reconciled the relativity of 
the ideal with its absolute concept. Well then, can the film be a 
suitable vehicle for this triad in the mind of the spectator? Can an 
excellent means come therefrom, and—within the limits of its own 
proper method—one which is also perfect? The reply ought to be 
in the affirmative, even though it is not always verified ;—even, in 
the case of a film worthy to be classified as good, but which, by 
defect of some one of the elements and of the harmony between 
these, it remains outside the ideal region. 

It is clear that the content, or rather the choice of the plot, such 
as comes from looking with all possible fidelity at reality in its 
goodness and beauty, is of fundamental importance in the creation 
of the ideal film; but it is equally recognised by the specialists that 
not every choice is possible, since—not rarely—obstacles of an 
entirely practical nature interfere, which check the film maker on 
the threshold of the ideal, as, for example, the intrinsic impossibility 
of giving a visible representation to some truth, goodness or 
beauty. The film cannot presume, nor should it run the risk of 
challenging plots which escape the control of the objective, which 
cannot be reduced to images, being rebels, as it were, to scenic 
representation, for reasons either technical or artistic, or because of 
other considerations, such as could be reasons of social or natural 
delicacy, of respect or of piety, or even of prudence and the safe- 
guarding of human life. Yet, in spite of these limitations, some 
intrinsic, others practical, the range of plots remains wide and rich, 
rewarding and attractive, no matter what. may chance to be the 
element of the triad which predominates in the. individual film.. 


Instructional Film 


Taking each point in turn, We shall name first the film. which 
sets instruction as its end, of which the principal attraction is 
founded on truth, in so far as it increases the acquired knowledge 
of the spectator. There is undoubtedly in this type, a possible ideal 
to follow and its principles can be summarised thus: what it offers 
in information, explanation, ought to be accurate, clearly intelligible, 
carried out by perfect mening mained: and artistic forms of a high 
order. 

Films solely for inetesatiounl purposes a are ¢ relatively rare; ‘more 
perhaps out of for .the - varying background of. the 
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public, instead of deepening the subject-matter, they weaken it and 
limit themselves to giving the substantial notions. 

And yet, if one takes account of the thirst for learning which the 
public shows it has, and of the lack of which there is often com- 
plaint, this kind of film, provided it is executed with ideal perfection, 
would be well received by all, and at the same time—if duly 
developed and extended—would prove to be beneficial to civil 
progress. 

The proof is given by the frequent production and the success of 
films based on the natural sciences, some of which deserve the title 
of ideal film. 

Nature, which offers itself to the inspection of the attentive 
observer, reveals an inexhaustible wealth of goodness and beauty, 
reflecting back with transparent sincerity, the infinite super- 
abundance of the perfection and beauty of nature’s Creator. 

The film can yield an abundant harvest in its three-fold realm, 
and can traverse, using the technical means at its disposal, the 
harmonious paths of creation, opened by the physical and biological 
sciences, whether in the heaven's immensity or in the intimate 
secret places of the world of the microscope. 

It is not without emotions of wonder that one is present at films 
which carry one into worlds unknown and sometimes unsuspected, 
which no other means knows how to represent more vividly than 
does the Cinema. Sometimes one is enchanted and overcome by 
the majesty of towering mountains, at other times, by the irresistible 
fury of the ocean tempest, the solitude of polar glaciers, the vast 
stretch of virgin forests, the melancholy of the desert sands, the 
loveliness of flowers, the limpid quality of water, the violent rush of 
waterfalls, the distinctive beauty of the Northern Lights,—visions 
all, which, reproduced with fidelity, and accompanied by a re- 
strained commentary of words and music, impress themselves on 
the mind like the picture of a journey. Greater astonishment and 
wealth of knowledge are offered by the unfolding of life in the 
films—and these are not infrequent—which reveal the secrets of 
the animal kingdom, and are obtained by expert photographers 
and producers after exhausting days and months lying in wait and 
observation, carried out in uncomfortable conditions in forests 
and in inhospitable deserts, on riversand in the depths of the sea. 
What a testimony to the richness and manifold variety of nature, 
no less than to other activities, is drawn from such films, to soothe, 
recreate and refresh the spirit! 

_ With equal pleasure and instruction, other films can look care- 
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fully at man himself, in whom the organic structure, the functional 
behaviour and the therapeutic and surgical processes for restoring 
him to health, offer objects. of deep interest. 

If then one passes to the works of man, subjects suitable to being 
artistically elaborated and for the spreading of learning on a large 
scale are equally plentiful. Those films are appropriately called 
educational which describe the different races, customs, folklore, 
civilisations, and, more in detail, the methods of work, the agricul- 
tural systems, the traffic routes by land, sea and air, means of 
communication, types of houses and residences in different ages, 
gathered from the objects in many stages of their development, 
which includes the movements from the primitive huts of leaves 
and branches and goes on to the stately dwelling, the architectural 
monuments, the lofty skyscrapers of modern cities. 

These indications are enough to show that the instructional film, 
provided it is treated according to the exact range of scientific data, 
presented in a new light and enlivened by a fresh breath of art 
sufficient to drive away the idea of a rigorously scholastic instruction, 
can, with respect to the content, offer with ease to the spectator, all 
that he expects from an ideal film in this class. 


Action Films 


On the other hand, it is difficult to present the end proposed in 
action films, that is to say films which represent and interpret the 
life and behaviour of men, their passions, longings and conflicts. 
' In this: kind of subject-matter, the ideal film is no everyday 
affair; and yet such films are, in. number, by far the . most 
common. While that shows that a similar type is much in request 
and appreciated by the public, it at the same time demonstrates the 
serious difficulties with which the ideal film is confronted in actual 
production. 

We showed previously,—speaking of the importance of . the 
Cinema and studying the matter from the point of view of the 
spectator—in what consists the attraction of the plot-films, what 
influences are exerted on the mind and what psychological reactions 
are thereby produced. The. same. considerations now return. for 
review, dealt: with, however, in-their causes, the first of which is 
certainly the content or-the-matter which iis chosen for. treatment. 

- Now it is: precisely in the choice of content that the: difficulties 
begin for the author or conscientious :producer . who puts before 
himself: the -ideal. film; .some. them come almost immediately 
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from the shaping and the fixing of the limits of the matter itself, 
especially in the most important moments; others again, and these 
sometimes insuperable, from the availability of the actors who 


‘would be capable of giving humanly and aesthetically perfect 


expression, to the chosen subject. 

Is it possible, then, for every matter capable of representation to 
be accepted by one who sets before himself the ideal film? Some 
reasons for exclusions have already been indicated: they are based 
on moral, social, human considerations which of necessity restrict 
absolute freedom of choice. 

Two particular questions, however, deserve to be treated with 


greater care. 
Films on a Religious Subject 


The first: in the plot-films, is it permitted to take religious topics 
as subject-matter? The answer is that there seems no reason why 
such topics should be, in general and on principle, excluded; the 
more so, since experience, tested in this type, has already given 
some good results in films whose content is strictly religious. 

But further, when the theme is not expressly such, the ideal 
plot-film should not pass over the religious element. Indeed, it has 
been noted that even films morally above reproach can yet turn 
out spiritually harmful, if they offer the spectator a world in which 
no sign is given of God or of men who believe in and worship Him, 
a world in which people live as though God did not exist. A brief 
moment in a film can sometimes be sufficient, a word on God, a 
thought directed towards Him, a sigh of confidence in Him, an 
appeal for divine help. The great majority of people believe in God, 
and in their lives, religious feeling plays a considerable part. Nothing 
then, is more natural and more suitable than for due account to 
be taken of this in films. 

On the other hand, we must recognise that not every religious 
action or occurrence can be transferred to the screen, because either 
a scenic representation of it is intrinsically impossible, or piety and 
reverence are opposed to it. Moreover, religious topics often present 
particular difficulties to authors and actors, among which perhaps 
the chief is how to avoid all trace of artificiality and affectation, 
every impression of a lesson learnt mechanically,—since true 
religious feeling is essentially the opposite of external show, and 
does not easily allow itself to be “declaimed.” 

Religious interpretation, even when it is carried out with a right 
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intention, rarely receives the stamp of an experience truly lived 
and as a result, capable of being shared with the spectator. 

Another question to which it is difficult to give a definitive answer 
is whether the portrayal side by side of different forms of religious 
belief is a suitable or opportune topic for a plot-film. 

Examples of such films are not lacking, produced with the purpose 
of representing the various types of religiousness, deriving it either 
from real actions or from scenes portrayed with that end in view. 

In every sense, whether films of an instructive nature are handled, 
or the intention is to offer the spectators the drama of struggle 
between two lives religiously different in their orientation, there is 
need of considerable finesse and depth of religious sentiment and 
human tact, in order not to offend and profane what men hold 
sacred (even though they be motivated by objectively erroneous 
thoughts and feelings). 

The same precautions and needed limitations are imposed on 
historical films which treat of men and events at the core of religious 

‘quarrels not yet completely calmed: the prime requisite here is 
truth, which however must be united with charity in such a way 
that one does not suffer at the expense of the other. 


Films and the Representation of Evil 


The second question about the content of the ideal film of action 
concerns the representation of evil: is it lawful to choose, and with 
what precautions must one treat, evil and scandal, which without 
doubt have such an important part in the lives of men? Surely 
human life would not be understood, at least in its great and 
momentous conflicts, if our eyes were closed to the faults which 
often cause these conflicts. Pride, unbounded ambition, lust for 
power, covetousness, infidelity, injustice, depravity—such, unhappily, 
are the marks of the characters and actions of many, and history is 
bitterly interwoven with them. But it is one thing to know evil, 
and to seek from philosophy and religion its explanation and cure; 
quite another to make it an object of spectacle and amusement. 
Yet for many there is an irresistible fascination in giving artistic 
shape to wrongdoing, in describing its power and its growth, its 
‘open and hidden paths; and the conflicts it generates or by means 
of which |it advances. One might say that for a basis of story and 
_ picture many know not where to look for artistic inspiration and 
dramatic interest except in the realm of evil, even if only as back- 
ground for good, as shadow ‘from which light may reflect more 
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clearly. To this psychological attitude of many artists corresponds 
an analogous one in the spectators, about which We have spoken 
previously. Now then, can the ideal film take such matter for its 
theme? The greatest poets and writers of all times and of all peoples 
have grappled with this hard and rough theme, and will continue 
to do so in the future. 

To such a question a negative answer is natural, whenever 
perversity and evil are presented for their own sakes; if the wrong- 
doing represented is at least in fact, approved; if it is described in 
stimulating, insidious or corrupting ways; if it is shown to those 
who are not capable of controlling and resisting it. But when none 
of these causes for exclusion are present; when the struggle with 
evil, and even its temporary victory, serves, in relation to the whole, 
to a deeper understanding of life and its proper ordering, of self- 
control, of enlightenment and strengthening of judgment and action, 
then such matter can be chosen and inserted, as a part of the whole 
action of the film. The same criterion applies here that must rule 
any like artistic medium: novel, drama, tragedy, every literary work. 

Even the Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments, faithful 
mirrors of real life, contain in their pages stories of evil, of its action 
and influence in the lives of Leesieee as well as in families and 
peoples. 

They too allow a glimpse ‘of the intimate and frequently tumul- 
tuous world of those men, telling of their failures, their rise, or their 
final end. Though strictly historical, the narrative frequently. has 
the pace of fine drama, the dark colouring of tragedy. The reader 
is struck by the unusual artfulness and liveliness of descriptions, 
which even from the merely psychological point of view, are superb 
masterpieces. It is enough to recall names of Judas, Caiphas, Pilate, 
Peter, Saul. Or from the age of the Patriarchs: the story of Jacob, 
the events of Joseph’s life in Egypt, in the house of Putiphar; from 
the Book of Kings: the choice, the rejection, the tragic end of 
King Saul; or the fall of David and his repentance; the rebellion 
and death of Absalom, and numberless other happenings. . 

Their wrongdoing and guilt are not masked by deceitful veils, 
but told as they really happened ; nay, even that part of a world 
stained -by guilt is enveloped in an aura of uprightness and purity, 
‘produced by an author, who, while faithful to history, does. not 
exalt or justify; . but clearly urges the condemnation of, wickedness; 
in:such:- wise the crude truth. does not. arouse ‘Passions 
bes impulses,- at least i in-mature persons... . 

the:-contrary;: the -serious. reader. ‘becomes. more. reflective, 
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more clearsighted; his mind, turning inwards, is led to say “take 
heed lest you too be led into temptation,” (cf. Gal. 6, 1), “if you 
stand take heed lest you fall” (cf. 1 Cor. 10,12). 

Such conclusions are not suggested only by Sacred Scripture, 
but are a legacy of ancient wisdom and the fruit of bitter experience. 

Let Us leave, then, the topic that an ideal film can also represent 
evil, sin and corruption; but let it do so with serious intent and in 
becoming manner, in such a way that its vision may help deepen 
knowledge of life and of man, and improve and elevate the soul. 

Therefore the ideal film should flee from any form of apology, 
much less of glorification, of evil, and should show its condemnation 
through the entire course of the film and not merely at the end; 
frequently it would come too late, after, i.e., the spectator is already 
beguiled and entrapped by evil promptings. 

Such are the points We wished to expound to you on the ideal 
film in relation to its object, i.e., its theme. There remains only for 
Us to add a brief word concerning the ideal film in relation to the 
Community. 

Ill 
Films Considered in Relation to the Community 

-. When, at the. beginning of this discourse, We remarked that the 
film-producer, i in a short span of years, has practically given our 
century. its characteristic mark, We implicitly affirmed the existence 
of a relationship between him. and the community. From this 
immense influence on the community and on the common good, 
We drew strong arguments to stress the importance of films, and 
the duty of the community to. exercise a lawful watch over their 
moral quality... 

Now it is time to consider’ ‘the relation between films and the 
community itself, in whatever they have that is positive, or, as is 
more . commonly said, constructive; this in conformity to ‘Our 
purpose, which is not to make empty accusations, but to bring the 
cinema to become an eyer more fit tool for the common ‘good. 
What can an. ideal film. n. offer, of to the the State, the 
Church ?. 


In subdividing Our. ‘Tet Us ‘give first to” the 
family, also because it is often called on’ ‘to assist at showings of 
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films from which, however, it does not always return with its high 
and sacred dignity unsullied. 

The family was, is, and will remain the source and channel of the 
human race and of mankind. Masterpiece of the Creator’s supreme 
wisdom and goodness, from Him has it received the laws, the 
prerogatives, the duties which open for it the road towards the 
fulfilment of its own high destiny. Based on love and for love, the 
family can and should be for its members, spouses, parents, children, 
their own small world, refuge, oasis, earthly paradise in the fullest 
measure attainable here below. Thus it will be in reality, if it is 
allowed to be what the Creator willed, what the Saviour confirmed 
and sanctified. 

Meanwhile, much more than in the past, today’s confusion of 
mind, as, too, the not infrequent scandals, have induced not a few 
to belittle the vast treasury of good the family can dispense; hence 
its praises may easily be listened to with a smile tinged with 
scepticism and irony. 

A useful study would be to examine the degree to which some 
films have helped spread such an attitude, or whether they merely 
servilely adopt that outlook to satisfy its desires, if only with fictions. 
Surely it is deplorable that some films are in agreement with the 
irony and scepticism directed at the traditional institution of the 
family, by exalting its erroneous conditions, and especially casting 
empty and frivolous disdain on the dignity of spouses and parents. 

But what other human good would remain for man on earth if 
the family, as ordained by God, were destroyed? It is, therefore, a 
lofty and delicate task to restore to men an esteem for and trust in 
the family. 

The motion picture which every day shows such great interest in 
and efficacy with regard to this point, should consider as its own 
that task, and perform it, portraying and spreading a concept of 
the family which is naturally correct and humanly noble, describing 
the happiness of spouses, parents and children, the great worth of 
being united by the bonds of love in repose and in struggle, in 
joy and in sacrifice. 

All that can be got without many words, but with fit pictures 
and by developing attractive situations: now, of a man, endowed 
with a strong character, who does his duty, who dares and struggles, 
who knows also how to endure and wait, how to act manfully and 
firmly, and at the same time maintain and prove an unshakeable 
fidelity, sincere conjugal love and the constant sollicitude of a 
father; again, of a woman in the worthiest and noblest sense of the 
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word, wife and mother of stainless conduct, open-minded, capable 
within and without the family, and at the same time devoted to 
home and its intimacy, because she knows how to find there all 
her happiness; and again, of children, respectful to their parents, 
earnest in their ideals, serious in searching for the better things, 
always lively and jovial, but at the same time obliging, generous, 
intrepid. 

An action film, which translates all that with lively and interesting 
plots, with perfect art forms, such as experts are not incapable of 
producing, would be, in what concerns the good of the community, 
an ideal film in the full and true meaning of the term. 

The State 

Let Us briefly study the ideal film in its relationship with the 
State. It is helpful to agree on the meaning of this word, and 
determine that here there is question of deciding how the film, 
which more or less expressly concerns itself with subjects treating 
the political community, can play a part in attaining the good of 
that community. 

We prescind, therefore, in Our remarks from the so-called political ~ 
films, those of parties, classes and such, which are propagandistic in 
purpose, or even foment struggle, and serve a given political aim, 
a party, a class, a system. At the bottom of all these exists the 
natural institution of the State, whose concept is distinct from the 
various forms which in the concrete express its development; forms 
which come and go, which change, which often are repeated at 
intervals in the course of history, along with the modifications and 
adjustments brought about by new conditions. The State, however, 
is something stable and necessary in its nature and essence; it 
remains, despite the vicissitudes of its concrete variable forms. To 
this essence, which is good in itself and a source of good for every 
member of the community, We now turn Our thoughts. 

The State is of natural origin, no less than the family; this means 
that in its essence it is an institution willed and given by the Creator. 
The same holds for its necessary elements, such as power and 
authority, which flow from nature and from God. Man, indeed, is 
inclined by nature, and hence by God, to unite in society, to 
collaborate for his fulfilment through a mutual exchange of good 
deeds, to organise a social body in accordance with the variety of 
individual aptitudes and actions, to strive for a common goal, 
which consists in the realisation and preservation of the true 
common good through the harmonising of individual activity. © 
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Men therefore, are obliged to acknowledge, accept and Tespect 
the State, its authority, its right to direct the common good as its 
proper end. Yet, because in this field also, the confusion of minds 
frequently begets hindrances or even repugnances, it will always be 
to the point to lead the minds of men to strengthen the true bases 
of social life. 

The film-producer can give important help in this matter, too, 
though it is not his first and most important task. Still, with that 
effectiveness peculiar to it, his activity can usefully enter to block 
divisive tendencies, to remind men of whatever good has been 
neglected, lead them to esteem correctly what has been falsely 
valued. That can be had when state institutions or activities, such 
as the provisions of legislation, of administration, of justice, are 
touched on and are aptly portrayed, as nature has designed them 
and in accord with her norms. 

Using the artistic resources at their command, capable authors 
and producers, can, without stopping at abstract teaching, easily 
show and bring before the spectator’s attention what is helpful to 
all, what truly protects and aids them in the community of the 
State, the reasons for exercising or not exercising State authority. 
Did We perhaps fail to point out forcefully enough how profound 
is a well made film, and how much it bends men’s minds to what it 
intends? Well, then, an action film, such as the one described above, 
would calm and instruct the mind, would lessen selfish and harmful 
attitudes in the community, would spread a more firmly based 
awareness of the need for co-operation, and larger ideas, helping 
men, in the interest.of the public good, to rise above errors that 
otherwise might be inevitable and perhaps irremediable. 

Thus the cinema, without renouncing its own characteristics or 
suffering any loss, can fulfil its role to the community’s advantage, 
strengthen the sense of loyalty to the State, and promote its progress. 
Such a film would be far indeed from political films, those of party 
and class and even of a given country; it could be everyone’s film, 
because serving the fundamental nature of every State. _ 

Our development of the ideal film in its relation to the community 
would not be complete without a word concerning its relation. with 
the Church. 


(c) The Church 

Christ’s Church, unlike the family and the ie does not owe 
its origin to nature, but. rests on. the positive foundation of the 
Redeemer, Who has entrusted to her His truth and grace, that she 
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may be the light and strength of men as they journey through 
earthly life towards the heavenly country. 

Such a noble organism, which embraces a whole spiritual and 
supernatural world, completely escapes any artistic portrayal, since 
its transcends the very possibilities of human instruments of 
expression. Yet a basic awareness of her will assure for her that 
respect and reverence she deserves. If it should happen—as not 
infrequently occurs—that a film deals with events in which the 
subject of the Church enters with more or less importance, then 
the film should treat that subject according to truth and knowledge 
with religious tact, simplicity and decorum. For the rest, We have 
already expressed Our thoughts when treating in general the choice 
of religious themes. Now We add only one suggestion: if a film, 
especially an action film, wishes to be faithful to the ideal in what- 
ever touches the Church of Christ, it should, besides being perfect 
in artistic form, be conceived and executed in a way that inspires — 
in the spectator understanding, respect, devotion to the Church, 
and joy and love in her children, and a holy pride in belonging to 
her. 

‘It is not impossible that historical motives, demands of plot, or 
even sober realism make it necessary to present failures and defects 
of ecclesiastical persons, of their characters and perhaps also 
failures in the performance of their office; in such cases, however, 
let the distinction between institution and person, between person 
and office, be made clear to the spectator. For the Catholic, 
especially, that film will be ideal in which the Church emerges 
radiant in her title of “‘Holy Mother Church’; Holy Mother, in 
whom he trusts, to whom he clings, in whom he lives, from whom 
his soul and innermost being draws human perfection and eternal 
happiness. 

That gentlemen, is what We wished to say to you about the 
Cinema, to which you have dedicated your activity, your talents, 
your daily labour. We would like now to close Our discourse on 
the importance of the Cinema and on its ideals by revealing to you 
Our deepest feelings. As We spoke, there came before Our mind 
the immense crowds of men and women, of youth and of children, 
to whom daily the film speaks its powerful language; We gathered 
up their longings and hopes with love and fatherly sollicitude. 
The majority of them who are in the depths of their souls good and 
sound, ask no more from the Cinema than some reflection of the 
true, the good, the beautiful: in a word, a ray of God. You, too, 
listen to their plea, and answer their expectations, so that the 
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image of God, stamped on their souls, may always glow clear in 
the thoughts, the feelings, the deeds inspired by your art. 

With this wish which is also a new proof of the esteem and 
interest We have in your work, We call down on you the blessings 
of heaven, and as their pledge We give you, from the depths of 
Our heart, Our Paternal Apostolic Blessing. eRe 


(translation prepared by Vatican Press Office) 


Liturgical Congress at Assisi 


The Fourth International Congress on Pastoral Liturgy will be 
held this year in Assisi from September 18th—22nd. The general 
theme will be the reforms of the liturgy which have taken place 
during the present pontificate. The Congress will be addressed by 
Cardinal Cicognani and by Cardinal Lercaro and in addition to 
detailed discussions on the recent reforms of Holy Week cere- 
monies and of the rubrics of the Breviary and of the Missal there 
will be lectures dealing with the Encyclicals, Mystici Corporis 
Christi, Mediator Dei, and Musicae Sacrae disciplinae. Any Irish 
priests who may wish to attend the Congress can obtain informa- 
tion regarding accommodation, etc., from Rev. G. — St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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New Books 


Catholicism and the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. John M. Todd. London: 
Longmans. 1956. Price 6/6. 

THis is a well brought out, semi- 

popular work of 110 pages at the very 

reasonable price of 6/6. Its author is 
an English Catholic layman who is 

Assistant Editor of The Downside 

Review. Though it can hardly be 

described as an outstanding book, 

either in style or content, it is certainly 

a most opportune publication, in that 

it is the first of any importance in 

these islands to attempt a practical 

Catholic approach to the Ecumenical 

Movement since the World Council of 

Churches was set up in 1948. 

After outlining the history of the 
Movement and the official Catholic 
attitude to it, the author suggests some 
of the practical concessions which 
Rome could make to facilitate our 
separated brethren in the event of 
their entering the Church. He argues 
that if the Church could adopt and 
baptize the pagan cultures of Greece, 
Rome, India or Africa, there is all the 
more reason why she could accept all 
that is good in other Christian denomi- 
nations, especially since much of the 
latter originated in Catholicism itself. 

Most of his suggestions are common 
property in continental, mostly French 
and German, progressive circles, but 
they may still be of novel interest to 
many English readers—e.g. more use 
of the vernacular in the Liturgy, 
greater participation of the laity both 
in the Liturgy and in Church affairs 
in general, the use of married Deacons 
and Subdeacons in the Church, etc. 

These ideas are modestly put for- 
ward and the author guards himself 
against falling into the pitfalls of 
compromising irenism, into which 
continental writers condemned in the 
Encyclical Humani Generis, fell,. by 
disavowing all theological pretensions 
and limiting his suggestions: to non- 
essential, mostly liturgical and dis- 
ciplinary: matters, with the. authority 


of a private layman. The book is, 
nevertheless, quietly provocative. 

Though one might disagree with 
some of the opinions favoured by the 
author, e.g. that non-Catholics may 
have a real membership of the Church, 
in virtue of their Baptism, yet we must 
welcome his courage and positive 
outlook as a healthy reaction to our 
conservative clime. 

It is to be hoped that this work will 
be widely read by Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike and that it will not 
only foster better understanding and 
sympathy among all Christians, but 
that it will also stimulate further 
studies in this important, though all 
too neglected field. 

PATRICK J. DEVINE 
Dublin 


Mission on the Nile. James Dempsey 
of Mill Hill. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1956. Pp. 247. Price 21/-. 

FATHER DEMPSEY sets out to give a 
full account of missionary life in the 
Upper Nile Province of the Sudan. In 
doing so he has produced a fairly 
exhaustive treatise on the Shilluk 
people’ who inhabit the Apostolic 
Prefecture of Kodok. We are given a 
very readable account of their origin 
and history, their way of life and 
customs, their system of government 
and their reaction to the Christian 
religion. 

In 1842 Father Luke Monsori, an 
Italian Vincentian, companion to 
Blessed Justin de Jacobis, first evan- 
gelised the tribes in the area. It was 
not until 1898 however that the Verona 
Fathers were able to set up a Mission 
among the Shilluk people; this mission 
came into the hands of the Mill Hill 
Fathers in 1938. Over that period the 
work has been slow as the difficulties 
are immense: a total absence of 
civilisation, complete indifference to 
religion on the part of the population 
in general; trying climatic conditions 
and wretched. communications. Al- 
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though Father Dempsey writes of the 
difficulties in a most entertaining 
fashion it can easily be seen that great 
patience and spiritual vision are 
needed in such a difficult part of the 
Vineyard. We can have only admira- 
tion for the author even though he 
makes us forget the sufferings in his 
humorous treatment of his 
misfortunes. 

The last two chapters contain 
interesting accounts of journeys 
through other parts of the Sudan— 
the misfortunes this time result from 
taking a second-hand car through the 
desert! Altogether this is a very vivid 
picture of missionary life. 

BRIAN MAGEE 
Castleknock 


St. Pius X. Country Priest to St. 
Peter’s Chair. Igino Giordani. 
Translated by Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Tobin. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Ltd. 1956. Price 10/6. 

A RETREAT MASTER once remarked to 

us in the seminary that the Calendar 

of Saints was not overburdened with 
parish priests. True or false, it is 
certain that the onetime parish priest 
of Salzano who became. Pope is the 
most popular saint of today. A brief 
enquiry in one bookshop shows that 
there are now at least six different 

lives of St. Pius X available. . 
Far from adding to its predecessors, 

this translation of the work of Igino 

Giordani seems but to mirror most of 

their faults. That pious tendency which 

leads men to mould sickly plaster 
images of the saints and falsify their 
photographs, once again finds ex- 
pression in the written word. Edifying 
clichés and sanctimonious sentiment 
are here in abundance, and often they 


walk to the seminary at Treviso, we 
read, “hardened his legs,: but, more - 
important, tempered his will and gave 
his life’ that manner . of moving, 
humble yet direct, resolute :yet per- 
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suasive, tireless yet determined at any 
cost to achieve his purpose... . 
Bepi, however, kept his course; at its 
end, in sight now, was an altar, and 
upon the altar the living God, brought 
there by a priest—by him.” ... “A 
student blameless in conduct, of super- 
ior intelligence and excellent memory; 
. .. he grew year by year in the sight of 
God and man.” “He was a slender 
young man. . . with a countenance 
that, formed in rustic severity and the 
asperity of a fruit not yet ripened, 
showed the lines of pure beauty.” ““He 
was so dedicated to his people, so lost 
in them, that they considered him to 
be offered up as.a sacrifice for love of 
Him who had redeemed them.” These 
are just a few of the passages I marked 
in the first twenty pages. Comment 
would be superfluous. 

Almost half of the book is devoted 
to an examination of the problems 
and reforms of St. Pius X’s reign: 
Extensive quotations are given from 
his’ writings, making this the more 
valuable part of the work. 

JOSEPH DUNN 
Dublin 


Challenge to Action. Addresses by 
Monsignor Joseph Cardijn. Intro- 
duction by Father Eugene Langdale. 
London: New Life Publications. 
Pp. 148. Price 6/-. 

MONSIGNOR CARDIJN’s contribution to 

the social apostolate has not been to 

discover a new truth, but to emphasise 
old ones and to show their concrete 
and living application. Fifty years ago, 

as a young priest, he saw that for a 

Catholic the social problem could not 

be stated, much less solved in purely 

material terms. It was not merely a 

matter of justice between masters and 

men, of improving the social frame- 
work, of a wider distribution of pro- 
perty,. but-of carrying into effect ‘in the 
world of -work the consequences of 
revealed: supernatural facts. Man “has 
been.redeemed. by the Blood of Christ, 
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has been raised to partake of the 
Divine Nature and is called to prepare 
himself on earth and through his 
earthly occupations for the Vision of 
God. Society should be a help in 
attaining this supernatural goal. In 
fact, as Father Cardijn observed, the 
social milieu of the workers was for 
the most part only a hindrance to their 
progress in spiritual and truly human 
values. The factory was frequently a 
place of corruption, from which the 
young especially returned horribly 
changed. Leisure hours were filled 
with commercialised entertainment 
that ‘was always unsatisfactory and 
often debasing. The result was a 
demoralised and often depraved pro- 
letariat. And this lamentable condition 
was not confined, as the present Holy 
Father has remarked to him, to one 
region or to one continent, but was 
worldwide. Here then was the social 
problem—how to make the worker 
realise his new dignity as a son of 
God in Christ, and how to change 
society so that it would help him to 
live up to it? 

Clarification of the difficulty was 
half the solution. Tell the workers the 
supernatural truth about themselves. 
Insist that the message must not be 
kept to themselves, but must be 
carried to the ends of the earth—the 
Christian life is necessarily apostolic. 
Show them that it is not only their 
individual lives, but the whole of 
society which must be reformed and 
won for Christ. 

From Monsignor Cardijn’s essen- 
_ tially practical genius issued too a 

technique for applying the loftiest 
ideals to the details of life. He taught 
his young workers (for it was to them 
that he devoted himself above all) to 
see their problems, to judge them in 
the light of Faith and to act in order 
to bring them to a Christian solution. 


. enshrined in the Young. Christian 
Workers, which after thirty years of 
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life are now almost two million strong 
in seventy-five countries. The value of 
his achievement lies firstly in the new 
meaning given to millions of young 
lives. ‘What a revolution there has 
been in the lives of our militants and 
leaders,” he can say. “A transfor- 
mation of their thoughts, their senti- 
ments, their days, their whole life.” 


_For those who would prefer “more 


practical” results there is the history 
of Trade Unionism in Belgium. Fifty 
years ago the Christian Trade Unions 
hardly counted. Today they lead their 
Socialist counterparts in numbers and 
influence and promise in the future 
completely to outstrip them owing to 
the higher proportion of youth in 
their ranks. This is chiefly due to the 
emergence of working class leaders 
from the Y.C.W., which has also 
helped to form some twenty of the 
members of Belgium’s present par- 
liament. Now that the J.O.C. is in its 
missionary phase, reaching out 
through its international organisation 
to the workers of the world to share 
with them its ideals and conquests, 
we may hope for similar achievements 
in other countries and on a world 
scale. 

Challenge to Action contains eight 
important addresses of Monsignor 
Cardijn, published together for the 
first time in English, in which he 
expounds the theory and practice of 
“Jocism.” It is necessary reading fo 
Y.C.W. chaplains; other priests who 
have to deal with workers or with any 
form of Catholic Action will find in it 
a mine of practical ‘inspiration for 


their apostolate. 
R. J. CREMINS 
Dublin 
Saint John Fisher. E. E. Reynolds. 
London;. Burns and Oates: 1955. 
Price 25/-. 
In the. year. 1504 Henry VII wrote to 
his mother: “I have .in. my days 
promoted ‘many a man inadvisedly, 
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and I would now make some recom- 
pense to Promote some good and 
virtuous men.” He was referring to 
the appointment of Dr. John Fisher 
to the see of Rochester, then the 
smallest and poorest in England. 
Unfortunately this resolution of 
Henry’s was not kept, either by 
himself or his successor, and when the 
Reformation came none of the English 
bishops was prepared to resist state 
despotism, with the exception of one. 
The book under review is a much- 
needed biography of this one man. 

No full length life of the saint had 
appeared since Father Thomas 
Bridgett’s Life of Blessed John Fisher 
in 1888. Since then further material 
has come to light in the form of 
sermons and prayers. Mr. Reynolds 
makes use of these, and also of the 
work of historians during the past 
sixty years. He has made a careful 
study of the Rochester episcopal 
registers, which relate the day to day 
work of the saint, and establish his 
reputation as a _ pastoral bishop. 
There emerges a vivid picture of a 
man who was a saint long before he 
received the martyr’s crown. 

Bishop Fisher was an outstanding 
man in every respect, and in every 
respect his life was a contrast to the 
age in which he lived. Erasmus said of 
him that he was “incomparable for 
uprightness of life and learning and 
for greatness of soul.” All the available 
information about every aspect of the 
life of this great man has been pains- 
takingly recorded, his farseeing em- 
phasis on theological studies, — his 


~ attention to the sick and the dying, 


his care for the spiritual needs of his 
diocese, his learned refutation of the 
Lutheran heresy, his own austerity of 
life and his quiet acceptance of the 
road to martyrdom. 

Mr. Reynolds has earned ‘our 
gratitude for the work ‘he has ‘so 
comipetently carried out in’ ‘giving us 
the facts of a life: which 


deserve to be remembered, but 
expecially in times like our own, when 
his example and his prayers may 
fortify modern victims of Communist 


tyranny. 
The book is well produced and 


illustrated. 
DESMOND MULLAN 
Derry 


Ambassador in Chains. Raymond A. 
Lane, M.M. London: Peter Davies. 
Pp. 219. Price 15/-. 

IN November 1950, Bishop Patrick 

Byrne, Apostolic Delegate to Korea 

died in a filthy shack, a prisoner of 

the North Korean Communists. Before 
he died, he told the priests with him: 

“Next to the grace of the priesthood, 

I look on it as the greatest privilege 

of my life to have been able to suffer 

with you for Christ.” This book tells 
the story of that life. 

It is a fine story. It begins in 1888 
when Patrick Byrne was born of Irish 
parents in Washington. In 1915 he 
was ordained to the priesthood and 
immediately joined Maryknoll, the 
newly founded missionary society of 
America. For the rest of his life he 
filled positions of authority, first in 
America (1915-22), in Korea (1922-29), 
back in America (1929-36) and in 
Japan (1936-47). In 1947 he became 
Papal representative: in Korea and 
was captured ‘by the Communists in 
July 1950. He died four months later. 

These are the outlines of his varied 
life. But Bishop Lane, Superior 
General of Maryknoll, is almost more 
concerned to present the man. A 
humble kindly man who always 
made his’: own bed and cooked 
breakfast for a visiting priest the 
morning he was consecrated bishop. 
A deeply spiritual man who could say 
quité simply: at the end that he had 
always hoped to-give his life for the 
faith. -A talented man to- whom a 
MacArthur‘could turn for help. But, 
most clearly of all,.a man who -was 
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always serious but seldom solemn. 


At the end of his letters, for instance, 
he was accustomed to append a 
variable and symbolic duck. The 
shape, state or occupation of the duck 
portrayed his mood of the moment or 
something that was uppermost in his 
mind. One letter, written before an 
operation, has three ducks. One lies 
on the table, a second, majestic in a 
Korean hat, anaesthetises the first and 
a third stands by with a saw. 

Patrick Byrne’s story is splendidly 
told by Bishop Lane who worked 
close to him both in Korea and 
America. I know that Bishop Lane 
would not wish any review of his book 
to be an uncritical eulogy, and I do 
think that occasionally there is an 
unnecessary attempt to dramatise 
where nothing could more more 
dramatic than the simple facts. Some 
of the quotations seem too long and 
now and then there is slipshod 
phrasing. 

Still, these are tiny blemishes in a 
fine, inspiring book. The last chapters 
which tell of. Bishop Byrne’s arrest, 
captivity and death are especially vivid 
and good. For Irish readers there is the 
added interest that Monisgnor Quin- 
lan, Papal représentative in Korea, 
shared those dark days with — 


Byrne. 

This book is a ‘very proud chapter 
in the Maryknoll story. And it 
captures deftly between its covers 
much of the gay, gallant, unbreakable 
spirit of Father Bang, as his Korean 
converts used to call him. 
BERNARD T. SMYTH 
Navan : 


The Priesthood and Perfection. Father 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Trans- 
‘“Jated by Father. E. Hayden, O.P. 

Dublin: Dominican. Publications. 
§t. Saviour’s. Pp. 232: Price 9/6. 
DEFECTIONS. in the -world of. atomic 
research and diplomacy have had one 
good effect. They have brought about 
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what is inelegantly termed ‘“‘a tighten- 
ing of security measures”; in other 
words, governments have begun to 
realise that it is more important to 
know what a-man is then what he 
knows or does. The Church has 
practised ‘security screening’ for a 
long time, always insisting that in the 
degrees of hierarchy the correct order 
is ‘What Is,” ““What Knows,” “‘What 
Does”—to borrow Brown‘ng’s words. 
This book points out the danger 
for the priest of inverting this order 
in a period of time like the present 
when activity and knowledge, so much 
admired, are often fruitless through 
lack of the firm basis of a deep interior 
life. “If we have not a deep faith and 
true apostolic charity, our words wail 
spring merely from religious sentiment 
and humanitarianism.” Both arrange- 
ment and treatment of subject matter 
make this an unequal book. It may be 
difficult to rouse the reader’s interest 
in such topics as Infused Faith or the 
obligation of Perfection for Religious, 
Priests and Bishops, but the prosaic 
sobriety of the author’s style helps not 
at all. The second half of the book, 
concerning itself with the less specu- 
lative material of the interior life of 
the priest, has much to recommend it, 
especially to young priests “even 
though they recoil from such an 
aphoristic assault as this: “novices 
have the appearance of holiness, but 
are not really so; young priests have 
neither the of holiness nor 
holiness itself . 
"EDWARD FLYNN 
Mullingar 


Lives of the Brethren of the Order of 
Preachers. Translated by Placid 
-Conway, O.P. and edited with 
Notes and Introduction by Bede 
- Jarrett, O.P. London: Blackfriars. 
1955. 

THE slightly old-fashioned . Style 

translation suits ‘this. lesser known’ of 

the ‘popular medieval: “hagiographies. 


This translation was first printed in 
1896. The original was compiled as a 
result of an injunction by the General 
Chapter of the Order, held in Paris in 
1256, that every Prior “who has heard 
or known of any miracle or edifying 
occurrence happening in the Order, or 
concerning it, write diligently to the 
Master (of the Order) so that the 
memory of -it be preserved.”’ Gerard 
de Frachet edited the material without 
much use of the scissors and thus 
produced a not very uniform or con- 
sistent result. We have here a mass of 
miracle stories—quite amusingly told 
at times—and a mine of historical 
material. Conspicuous by its absence 
is all reference to the Rosary. The 
amateur medievalist will enjoy this 
volume. I myself found here two 
stories which were adapted by Irish 
writers centuries ago. 


PADRAIG O FIANNACHTA 
Haverfordwest, Wales 


Two Portraits of St. Theresa of 
‘Lisieux. Etienne Robo. London: 
Sands. 1955. Pp. 205. Price 9/6. 

The Father of the Little Flower. The 
Sister of St. Thérése tells us about 
her father. Translated from the 
French by Rev. Michael Coliins, 
S.M.A. Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son, Ltd. 1955. Pp. 153. Price 5/6. 

FATHER Roso shows us that the cause 

of The Little Flower has had its quota 

of frauds imposed upon it, and it has 
suffered. And he goes a long way 
towards undoing the harm. He points 
out, for instance, that the portrait of 
the Saint, as we know it, is fraudulent. 
Her real photograph is suppressed, 
as unbecoming of a saint, and its 
place is taken by an unreal sugary 
composition by her sister Pauline, 
representing, not the saint as she was, 
but Pauline’s idea of what a saint 
should be, and Pauline obviously 
thought it unseemly of a saint to have 
a long nose. 
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The writings of Thérése as we know 
them, are probably also, to a certain 
extent, fraudulent. Her MSS. have 
never been made available to serious 
students, and while they are not, it is 
fairly safe to assume that the published 
writings represent, not quite what 
Thérése wrote, but. what some mis- 
guided editor thought a saint should 
write. 

And again, the very character of the 
saint is misrepresented. Her biogra- 
phers present her as perfect from the 
cradle, and indeed, from long before. 
They whitewash her faults; and those 
they cannot thus conceal they turn 
into manifestations of the highest 
order of sanctity. Once more, Thérése 
is seen, not as God made her, but as 
somebody with woolly ideas of sanctity 
would have her. - 

Father Robo then goes on to sift the 
truth about Thérése. He publishes her 
photograph, the first we have seen, 
and she appears to us as a girl of 
homely, though not beautiful features, 
round of face, long-nosed, a girl of 
humour, commonsense and unflinch- 
ing determination. She is a real person, 
and no filmstar; she is a girl of 
character, winning and attractive. 

He analyses her character, and finds 
that there was a time when Thérése, 
like the rest of us, was full of faults. 
The “gift of tears’ she was supposed 
to have had as a child, was no miracle, 
but evidence of a temperament that 
was peevish and somewhat neurotic, 
And, to give but one example more, 
her insistence on entering Carmel at 
fifteen, even to the point of avoiding 
spiritual directors, and disobeying 
bishops and reverend mothers and 
appealing in person to the Pope, was 
no sign of direction from above, as 
her biographers would have it, but of 
a selfish will, that would be served, 
even, if needs be, before God’s Will. . 
Father Robo acquaints us with a 
new Thérése. And we are delighted, 
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not shocked. We are drawn more 
to her than-ever before. 
[have known devout Catholics who 
have found it impossible to have 
devotion to Thérése as a being apart, 
as too perfect, a saint without fault, 
without effort, with nothing in com- 
mon with us ordinary mortals. The 
author will show them that she 
became a saint only after a tremendous 
struggle with a nature that was most 
unsaintly. And because she was as 
frail as themselves, she will now 
inspire them to love and imitation. 
Father Robo makes a_ notable 
contribution to the cause of the Little 
Flower. His book has one defect, 
however, and it is not his fault. Since 
the documents relating to the saint 
are guarded so carefully from public 
view, his conclusions must be partly 
guesswork. May we hope that who- 
ever is responsible for these documents 
will soon have the good-sense to make 
them available to biographers, and 
that these in turn, will have the good- 
sense to tell us the truth, as they find 
it ? Father Robo has given us a glimpse 
of the real Thérése, and we want more. 
And if he has done nothing else, he 
has convinced us, not only that the 
truth alone is becoming to a saint, but 
that it will serve her cause far better 
than the world of pious frauds. 
--The Father of the Little Flower -is 
exactly the kind of book we have been 
condemning. It sets out to- give 
edification, to show M. Martin without 
blemish, rather than to aquaint--us 
* with a real person. It is merely a 
catalogue of his virtues. And inciden- 
tally, it strikes us that these virtues are 
not nearly as extraordinary, or. un- 
common as Céline would have us 
believe. We have all known good 
Catholic fathers: whose virtues were 
just as great as those-of M. Martin, 
whose virtues -are chronicled, not .in 
books, but in the hearts of those who 
knew them—and in Heaven. M. 
Martin was an excellent Catholic 
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father, like many another man. He 
was no more, in spite of what Celine 


believes. 
EAMONN GAYNOR 
Feakle, Co. Clare 


Mary in Our Life. Rev. William G. 
Most, Ph.D. Cork: The Mercier 
Press. 1955. Pp. xviii + 323. Price 
15/-. 

Tus volume happily combines doc- 
trine and practical spirituality. It 
contains a complete synthesis of 
Mariology together with a full treat- 
ment of the life of the soul in all its 
stages. The theologian will find it 
satisfying while the ordinary priest 
and the educated Catholic layman 
will find it most informative and 
complete. The notes are conveniently 
relegated to the end of each chapter 
for those who might not have the urge 
to digress to the finer points. 

The principle of the “consortium” 
of Jesus and Mary in the acquisition 
and distribution of the graces of 
Redemption is a guiding principle 
throughout the whole book. The 
work of Redemption is viewed as one 
great process, beginning with the 
Annunciation and. continuing till 
the number of the elect is complete. 
In this magnificent project Mary 
co-operates with Jesus at least as 
closely as Eve co-operated with Adam 
in the Fall. On this foundation the 
author bases his Marian spirituality: 
Mary’s part in the distribution of 
grace is dealt with very thoroughly. 
The fact of the universal mediation 
is not a matter of dispute; the problem 
for theology now is whether this 
mediation is’ by. way of physical 
causality or whether it is merely 
moral.. Our author’‘advances two 
arguments in favour. of ‘the view that 
Mary’s part is _one~ of physical 


causality.. They are:.. (i) the. “full” 
interpretation of Papal pronounce- 
ments, and (ii) the analogy of the 
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sacraments which, in the Thomistic 
view, produce grace by physical 
causality. He solves the difficulty of 
the multiplicity of physical causes 
(p. 38) satisfactorily. He concludes his 
discussion of the problem thus: “But 
if she is a physical instrument of 
grace, we can trace the course of 
grace thus: Grace begins in the 
Divine Nature, passes through the 
Sacred Humanity of Christ (a physical 
instrument), passes through Mary 
(also a physical instrument), and 
finally passes through the sacrament 
(also a physical instrument). So we 
have another argument for the view 
that Mary serves as a physical in- 
strument of grace.” I see no new 
argument there, but an unproven 
hypothesis. The author very wisely 
leaves the question open. 

It is admitted that the special 
intimacy of Mary is not obligatory 
for all who would wish to advance 
in the spiritual life, but we ure told 
“devotion to Mary is not to be con- 
sidered as optional or as a luxury in 
the spiritual life’ (p. 63). In presenting 
his ““Mariform” spirituality our author 
treats of most aspects of the spiritual 
life—prayer, humility, mortification, 
the Mass, consecration to Mary, 
devotion to the Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary, a rule of life. One would like 
less theoretical speculation and more 
down to earth practical advice. In his 
desire to be complete the author at 
times goes into some baffling details, 
e.g., in his attempt. to reconcile the 
application of Masses with the de 
- Montfort consecration (p. 190). I 
found “‘Renewing Calvary with Mary” 
very refreshing. Mary’s part in the 
Mass, we are shown, corresponds to 
her part in the sacrifice of Calvary; to 
quote Cardinal Lercaro, ‘just as on 
Calvary, in union of will, she offered 
with Jesus the life of her Son, so also 
at the altar, still in union of will, she 
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offers Jesus in mystical immolation. 
For she is present at the altar as at 
Calvary, in the same role” (pp. 163-4). 
Chapter XXI gives timely advice on 
the correct attitude to visions and 
revelations; the words of Our Lord to 
St. Margaret Mary: “I love obedience, 
and without it no one can please me,” 
give us the safest rule to follow. 
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With the Divine Retreat Master. Jos. 
Schrijvers, C.SS.R. Translated by 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of 
Kansas City. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 156. 

SusTITLeD “A Message from Jesus to 

His Priests’’ this book is made up of 

ten chapters corresponding to ten 

days of a retreat. Each chapter deals 
with an aspect of the life of a priest 
and is further subdivided into three 
to correspond with retreat lectures. 

The ninth day, for example, dealing 

with “The Priest, Mediator with 

Jesus,”’ treats of the Priest as Preacher, 

as Confessor, as the Good Shepherd. 

The convention of making Christ the 

sole Speaker throughout the book 

brings with it obvious difficulties. We 
do not expect the language of the 

Gospel—‘‘Nobody has ever spoken as 

this man speaks’”—but the temptation 

to use the conventional cliches of 

“devotional” literature is not always 

resisted. In a book containing much 

helpful material for meditation it irks 
one to read such a sentence as this: 

“They will make haste to put you in 

the coffin and fasten down the cover 

so that your decaying remains may 
not intrude their odor upon the 
nostrils of the living, and they will 
bury your body in the ground to 
become the prey of hungry worms.” 

EDWARD FLYNN 
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